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BUPBRADTHEB. 


THE SKY-LARK. 
Whither away, companion of the sun, 

So high this laughing morn! are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, which appear to shun 

Day's golden eye, thy home} or why “mid shrouds 
Of loosen'd light, dost thou pour forth thy song ? 
Descend, sun-loving bird! nor try thy strength thus long. 





a 


Ambitious songster ! soaring merrily, 

Thy wings keep time to thy rich music's flow, 
Rolling along the clouds celestially, 

And echoing o'er the hill's oak-waving brow ; 
Across the flood, whose face reflects the sky, 
And thee, a warbling speck deep-mirror'd from on high 


And thou has’t vanish’d singing from my sight— 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine ; 
Around thee is illimitable light— 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above ; thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilion’d all around with golden-spreading day ! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own, 
The silver-sheeted heavens thy free domain ; 
No land-mark there—no hand to bring thee down, 
Sole monarch of the blue etherial plain ; 
To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 
Broad and unmeasured as the boundless vault of heav'n! 


And thou art gone, perchance to catch the sound 
Of angel voices heard far up the sky ; 
And wil't return harmonious to the ground, 
Then with new music, taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o'er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bended flowers 


Lov’st thou to sing alone, above the dews! ~ 
Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, , 80n 

When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy hues +6 
From list’ning vales, far stretched in silent night ; 

She veils her head, while thou art with the sun, 

Looking beneath on hills, and woods, where deep streams run. 


Late of the sky, farewell! ‘till I again 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills, thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heav'n-caught strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home ; 
Others may hear thee, see thee. yet not steal 
That joy from thy glad song, which it is mine to fee! 


TO THE WOODBINE. 


How gracefully around yon trellised bower 

The spiral Woodbine twines its slender stem, 
Blushing with many a bright and starry gem, 
Shedding the sweetness of its fragrant flower | 
Around and round its pliant tendrils twine, 
Like a fond infant, longing to be prest 

More closely to its mother's teeming breast, 
With pure affection’s sympathy divine. 

How modestly to each soft breeze it quivers, 
Basking its dewy eyelids in the sun, 

Bathing its pearly lashings ‘neath the moon, 
Until the winter comes, and then it withers ! 
Affection thus, around the heart most cherished, 
Twines till the loved or loving one hath perished 


—_— 
STRATEGICS---OR, A CHAPTER ON DUNS. 


I am not going, like old Montaigne, to write a treatise on experience. 
[to string together maxim upon maxim till doomsday, so numerous and irresisti- 
ble are the seductions and temptations of this great city, that they would sport 
with my axioms like the ruthless simoom with the sands of the Desert. Ex- 
perience is doubtless, an admirable counsellor, but one that makes its appearance 
when it is too late— 

“ Aprés la mort vient le médecin.” 
Debt, says a profound modern philosopher, is a necessary evil. My olyect is, 
therefore, by a course of strategy, to point out how the ills, which this moral 
gangrene brings in its train, are to be avoided; and, assuming that nineteen- 
twentieths of the cemmunity are at the present day over head aud ears in 
debt, I shall be conferring a benefit upon society, who, in its gratitude, will, 
I should think, erect a statue in my honour high as the far-famed Colossus at 
es. 
When a man first enters life, he generally conducts his operations upon the 
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| the Hotel de Treves at Coblentz. 


Having effected this, never venture out before one or two o'clock in the day, 
till that time allthe tradespeople are on foot, waiting on their different cus 
tomers. After that hour they are seldom seen abroad. knowing that a gentie- 
man does not like to be elbowed by histailor. Some of the more assuming ones 
are, however, seen at all hours in the most fashionable place of resort. When 
you meet them, a nod of recognition will do vou no harm, it Aatters their 
vanity, and may baffle a projected attack. In this kind of tactica, the following 
example will, I think, be found classical in its application, aud fully illustrate 
my meaning 

Two summers ago I was stroiling on the Steyne, at Brighton, with an officer 
in a dragoon regiment quartered there, when we suddenly encountered his tailor, 
upon whose books his name had occupied a conspicvous place formore than three 
years. A lovely female was hanging on the tailor’s arm, upon whom he was 
evidently endeavouring to pass himself off for what he really was not. The 
major, with a tactical eye, saw that he had the advantage of ground, and skilfully 
made the most of it. Extending his hand to the schneider, he exclaimed, 
n, how are you' Happy to see you! Let me see you at the Barracks ;” 
and so forth. To be sv noticed by an officer of a crack regiment, and at so par- 
ticulara moment, so flattered the vanity of the artiste (adleur, that bis bill was 
not sent in for nearly eighteen months after. However, when you are not in the 
clutches of these reptiles, mortify their vanity on every occasion 

In the year 1829, I was standing, with another military friend, at the door of 
Presently, claque, claque, went the whip, and 





up galloped an avant courter,— 

“Chapeau bas, chapeau bas ; 

Place au Marquess de Carabas !” 
followed soon afterwards by a handsome English travelling chariot anda light 
German waggon. The former contained Der Hoch Vohlgeboren Baron Von 
S—tz. Out rushed our host Herr Mars, at the head of a host of obsequious 


| kellners, to usher the illustrious stranger into the house, who, as he ascended the 


| with a—** Halloa, S—tz,* what the devil brings you here '!’—Mons 


| loca’ of these vehicles, that it would be particularly awkward to have a creditor 


steps, was addressed by my companion, doubtless to his infinite mortification, | 
Le Baron 
made no stay at Coblentz 

Another maxim to be observed, is never to venture into one of those ambala- 
tory cul-de-sacs,an ormnibus. 1 was in Paris when first these machines were in- 
troduced, and well du I recollect the pauvre Duchesse de Berri making a bet with 
Charles Dix, that she would ride in one of them frorn Le Madelaine to the Bar- 
riere du Temple without being discovered; the Duchess won her wager too 
* Ces lour machines,"’ said an old royalist gentleman to me one evening as 
we were, Watching the passing crowd on the steps of the Café Tortoni—" Ces 
lourdes machines finiront par renverser la monarchie! Le peuple vole.” I | 
smiled incredulously at the time at this royalist prophecy ; vet not many months 
afterwards this formed the chief element of the system of barricades, from be- — 
hind which the Chiffonniers hurled death and destruction upon the Royal Guards, | 
and in which, after their victory, they advanced upon Rambouillet to dictate an | 
abdication to their fallen monarch. Such is, therefore, the republican “ genus 


for a vis-d-ris. But this is not the worst; the myrinidons of the law frequently 
lie perdu in them, and numerous bave been the anlucky wights, who, thinking to 
execute a marchala dérobée upon the city, have no more returned to glad their 
“teneras comjuges,”’ but have been left to mourn over the instability of all | 





|} human greatness in the gloomy solitude of a spunging-house.—** Gurs fala | 


| good filty years ago, but now it is obsolete ; “ ‘empora mutantur.”’ 


fando.” &e. | 
Some professors who have treated this subject, have laid it down asa rule 

never to venture into Hyde Park on a Sunday. Such amaxim might have held | 

Sunday, in | 

fact, is now the only day on which a man can enjoy a walk there with any degree 

of comfort. A more approved axiom is never to be seen in Fop's-alley at the 
Opera ona Saturday night, or on the following day in the Zoologica! Gardens, or 


‘in those of Kensington during the fashionable season ; for in all those places of 


Were | 


fashionable resort the aristocracy of trade swarm. During the whole of the last } 
season the two must conspicuous figures in Kensington Gardens were the illus- | 
| trious G—|—t, the Bond-street bout-maker, and his brother. The latter apes 
Lord R—n—!—-h, of the Life Guards, in his dress and manner; and, as they 
emp'oy the same tailor, he is always enabled to turn out in a coat of the precise | 
| cut and colour of his lordship’s. Even the military jerk on hosseback of the | 
| noble Viscount is imitated to a T, by this aspiring son of Crispin, who, at the 
fancy bal! of the superb M—rd—n, I have no doubt, elicited the same admiration 
from his peers for his elegance and grace in the Parisian gallopade, as his aris- 
tocratic prototype did atthe late grand ball at St. Petersburgh 
To this active, and perhaps somewhat harassing systéme de guerre, many of 
my readers would perhaps prefer the more dignified retirement of the King’s | 
| Bench, or a retreat across the channel. The latter is not always practicable— | 
| there may be circumstances that chain a man to the spot; but the former doc- 
| trine will be rejected Sy all masters of the art with horror. 
A prison is a social grave ; and when once its ponderous gates are closed upon 
| us. our best friends, in time, look upon us as dead. Defend your liberty to the last. 
La libertad, Sancho,” says the hero of La Mancha, ** es uno de los mas pre- 
| ciosos dones que a los hombres dieron los Cielos.”” Anda little further on, by 
| way of corollary, he adds—*" Venturoso aquel a quien el Cielo did un pedago de 
pan sen que le quede obligacion de agredecer 4 otro que al mismo Cielo.” Ven- 4 
juroso, indeed! And were this condition but only partially realized in this coun- | 
try, we might exclaim with the poet, ‘‘ Redeunt Saturnia regna!” But, to re- | 


approved English system of paying for every thing, even in an enemy's country. | sume my subject; keep the field, and show an imposing front to the last. A 


This may all be very well witha well-filled military chest; but without this 
mighty sinew of war, he must observe the maxim of Cesar and Napoleon, make 
the war feed itseif, and subsist his forces by requisitious levied upon the enemy. 
Stody weli, therefore, the carte du pays, and remember, that in forming a plan 


of campaign, the passions and the prejudices of the enemy cannot be too deeply | 


taken into consideration. As tradespeople must be considered in the light of de- 
pote and magazines, from which you are to draw your supplies : deal only with 
what are called fashionable tradespeople : their enormous profits not only enable 
them to give long credits, but, as they one day hope to amalgamate with the 
gentry of the country by means of their great wealth, the vulgar tactique of dun- 
ning is beneath their dignity. It is the subalterns who are to be dreaded. Whe- 
ther froin the pressure of the times or the march of radicalism, certain it is, that 
that prestige which used to hover rocnd rank, and which, like death and the sun, 
could not be looked steadfastly upon by the tradesman, is daily lesing its influence 


With these latter deal not, therefore, or you will, from the force of things, be | 


exposed to a guerrilla warfare that will destroy you in detail. The former are 
an aspiring race; they on every occasion endeavour to assume the character of 
gentlemen, a term now-a-days so vague and indefinite in its application, that we 
cannot quarrel] with them for the assumption. Their style of living too is princely 
Who sports a better bit of blood than G—l—t, the boot maker in Bond-street ! 
Who gives more recherché dinners than his neighbour S——th, the perfomer ; 
and whose fancy balis display more beauty and splendour of costume than those 
of the high priestess of fashion, M—r—n C—r—n, in Hanover-square' If Mon- 
sieur le Baron d’Haussez had had his entrée to their tables, he would scarcely 
have indulged in such a philippic against la cuisine Anglaise. But, should 
you have neglected these precautions, and be once seriously in debt, /a guerre 
dez positions is your only resource. It is under cover of the merning mists that 
Duns invariably make their attack. Too much precaution, therefore, cannot be 
observed in posting the outlaying pickets. This duty of course will devolve upon 
your servant. Now, an Irishman would betray you by hie blunders; a Scotch- 
man by his morality; thorough-bred English tigers are the best for this duty ; 
ther are perfect Cossacks at outposta. However, the safest plan is toshift your 


cami as often as possible, and studiously conceal your march from the enemy. | 


great, captain is always formidable, and never more so than iu the hoar of defeat, | 
for then his mighty energies are roused. 

And now, one example more of the folly and vanity of the London tradesinen, | 
| and I have done withthem. Only a few months ago, I encountered, in the lobby 
of one of the patent theatres, a tailor with mustachios, who, I presumed, had | 
acquired a taste for these military decorations from his recent connexion with 
Dom Pedro's condottieri, many of whom he had fitted out 

“ A tailor with mustachios'!” I think I hear some griffin, as we say in India, 
exclaiming. Yes, my dear griffin; although, in plain matter-of-fact Old Eng- 
land, a mustachioed schneider is somewhat of arara avis im terra, still the 
existence of such an animal is no fable; and when you have extended your pe- 
regrinations across the Channel, you will learn to think that a tailor without 
| them is quite a pheniz,—and may it never be your fate to fall into the clutches | 

of one of them! 

At a moment when the rage of absenteeism is pervading almost every rank 
of society, a few strategic rules upon the “ syst¢me de guerre” to be followed in 
the French capital will be read with interest. Of all the duns who walk this 
earth, Heaven preserve me from the French! and if ever, like Saint Simon, I 
found a new religion, this shall be one of the formula of my litany. As we have 
already observed, there stil! existe in Eogland a certain prestige in favour of rank, 
(in spite of Reform Bilis and Political Unions,) which extends its Mgis over a 
gentleman. But in France, /a Révolution a changé tout cela. Be thou Duke 
or Peer, Marshal or Deputy, c’est égal to a Frenchdun, who neither respects rank | 
nor station, time nor place: the higher the rank, the greater his triamph; the 
more public the place, the more signal his revenge. With the ruthless fury of 
Russian irregulars, they hang upon the flanks and rear of their ill-fated debtors ; 
and in their partisan warfare display more fertility of resource, and skill in exe- 
cution, than even the Curate Merino, or any other Guerrilla worthy that Spain 
ever produced. 

Some five or six years ago, Captain M , of the Grenadier Goards, was 
lounging in the Tuileries Gardens, when they were filled by all the beauty and 

_— 





* Stultz, the celebrated London Tailor. 





| who, as fast as be in set up on one side, falls over on the other 


| amazement, proceeded to give tongue 


f sbion of the French capital M— was the very beau ideal of a guardeman 
—so extravagant, that had he been master of the diamond mines of the Serra 
do Frio, they would have proved insufficient to gratify bis costly tastes. He 
possessed, In af eminent degree, that vacant stare peculiargo the corps, which 
enables a man to cut his most intimate frend, when be wishes it, without of 
fending him. M—— was lounging up and down the principal allée, with the 
listless air I have described, when he was espied by his tailor, who bad long 
sought in vain for the payment of his bill, The Opportunity was too good tobe 
lost. Accordingly, the Frenchman threw himself upon his flanks, and com. 
menced operations, to the great amusement of the bystanders. The Captain 
however, pursued his walk, xpparently unconscious that the tirade of invective 
and abuse was directed at him, tll bis persecutor, enraged at the imperturbable 
sang-froid of the Englishman, by a dem-itour d gauche, wheeled up to his front 
and “sans plas ou moins de circonlocution,” said ‘* Mons. M, vows étes un e- 
croc." Nota muscle of the guardsiman’s countenance underwent the slightest 
change ; he was coo! and Unimpassioned as a statue, till, raising his powerful 
arm, he sent the audacious Frenchman, head over heels, some ten yards before 
him, where he lay completely disabled. ‘The chastisemont was inflicted with 
such ease, with so little apparent effort, that the spectators appeared awe- struck 
and the Captain resumed bis walk with the same nonchalance as if nothing had 
occurred. However, thie taclhique might prove rather a dangerous experiment 
now-a-days. In la jeune France, tout le monde est militatre,—your tailor may, 
perchance, be a captain in the National Guard; and, moreever, in the habit of 
dining with citizen Koyalty itself. So universal is now the “ point d'honneur,” 
that the wearer of a worsted epaulette is censé to be entitled to the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, and such are the prejudices or the reasen of society (for I 
shall not examine the question), that it cannot be refused without dishonour 
Should a man, therefore, happen, in one of these rencontres, to catch a Tartar 
and to come off second best, some good-natured friend may write upon his tomb 
in Pére la Chaise the following epitaph — 

“Oi git Monsieur un tel—ob douleur ! 

Toé sur le champ d’honneur par son tailleur.” 
By the beard of the Prophet' the fate of the Mexican Montezuma were a lit de 
roses to this. Thank Heaven, I left France before * les trois Jours,” or my mor 
tal light might, ere this, have been extinguished by a lamplighter ! 

In the hotel in which | resided in Paris there was a billiard-table. Having 
breakfasted one morning evrlier than usual, and the weather being wet, | 
strolled into the salon to chase away ennus, by knocking about the baile, Its 
only inmate was a nan trimming some lamps, who, to my untutored imagination, 
appeared nothing more than a gurcon del’ hotel. “ Mon ami,” said I, addressing 
hun, ** Otez moi ce drap !A,"' pointing to the cloth which covered the table. To 
my utter astonishment, however, he turned round, and, d'un (ton courrouce, ex 
claimed, * Monsieur, je vous prie de savuir que je ne suis pas domestique : je 
suis lampiste,”’—a distinction, I certainly thought at the time, without a dif. 
ference 

The late révolution is certainly more popular with the men than with the wo- 
men of France. Under the old system, in the Monde Marchand, it was the fe- 
male part of tt who were charged with the entire complabilité dans les affaires ; 
and the present military maijia, the reorganization of the Garde Nationale, by 
abstracting their husbands and brothers so much from home has greatly extended 
the sphere of their duties ; while so many of these heroes are figuring away at 
the Tuileries, their partners are behind a counter. “ Depvis lea trois jours,” 
said a coiffeuse to a lady of my acquaintance, who had been scolding her for her 


| want of punctuality, “je ne sais plus ou downer dela tete. Mon Mari n'est 


jamais au Magasin,—tantot i] est de service, tantét au club, tantét 4 exécuter de 
grandes mancuvres sur la plaine de Grenelle.” ‘And where is he, then, 
to-day '” inguired my fair friend. “ Mais, Madame, il dine chez Lows Phil- 
lipe.” Gentle reader, just imagine an English perruguter executing grand ma- 
nceuvres ou Hounslow Heath, or dining at St. James's. Yet 
“To this, Horatio, we must come at last 
French female duns, like the Turkish Saphis, are devils incarnate, as the 
following anecdote will prove :-—Towards the close of the last season I called on 
a lady in Berkeley-square. When I reached the hall, I found a Freneh modsete 
in position, and who, as the different visiters arrived and traversed it on their way 
to the drawing-room, ran out her guns and commenced a tirade of invective 


” 


| againet * La dame de la maison,”’ which evidently showed that she felt the full 


force of La Rochefoucauld's maxim, that there is something in the misfortunes 
of our friends not unpleasing to us. To have expostulated with an infuriated 
Frenchwoman would have teen in vain. I saw that the blockade was only to 
be raised by an attaguc de front. Accordingly I said to the porter, * Give that 
woman in charge to the police.” Ce t donc, M oe t! Me 
faire empoiguer par un agent de police '"’ exelaimed the astonished couturiére 
* Oui, Madame,” I coolly rejoined; “ici on ne viole pas avec impunité les con- 
venances.”” And, observing the porter preparing to obey my injunction, she 
crowded al! sail and made off However, a few days afterwards she returned to 
the charge, and carried her point by a coup de main, for, before the porter or 
the footman was aware of her intention, she darted across whe hall, rushed up 
stairs, and, opening the drawing-room door, compelled the lady, by a well-ex- 
ecuted attack, to satisfy her demands. So much for French dune. In the capi- 
tal of France, so numerous are the seductions hourly held out to the young and 
inexperienced, that a man is literally never safe , and the mere delay of @ remit- 
tance from Eogland may expose him to the envenomed fury of these harpies. 
The strategics, therefore, under such circumstances, are to manauere upon the 
line of the English tradespeople, of whom there is so numerous colony in 
Paris. These people, deriving as they do their existence from the patronage of 
the English residents, wil! be careful how they excite their capri de corps by un- 
mannered insolence and abuse 

The German dons are likewise furious animale,—and that so many of our 
countrymen at Manheim and Munich, the bead-quarters of the English in that 
country, have found them so, we doubt not. Their language is so rich in vitu- 
peration and invective, that the weight of abuse their batteries can throw is truly 
terrific. But, on the other hand, so completely is the German under the seda- 
tive and narcotic influence of the Meerschaum, that it is seldom bis energy is 








| roused , and then, again, he is so ignorant of the details of la petite guerre, that, 


with a very little tact, he is easily out-mancuvred. 
Rousseau compares our modern civilization to a dranken man on horseback, 
Jean Jacques 


was right; it possesses the double properties of the lance of Achilles I have 


| travelled in many countries, taught me many tongues, and have invariably ob- 


served that civilization and donning advance “ passibus aquis.” In fact, in those 
countries which we, in the plenitude of our vanity, designate as barbarian, the 
terrorism of duns is unknown. In those bappy lands the schoolmaster still 
slumbers ; trial by jury, and equal rights, and such like vanities, exist bot ia 


| name, and a man may pursue his mortal course frum the cradle to the grave 


without gver encountering the rascality of a pettifogging attorney, or the brutality 
of a bollying barrister. Some years ago in South America, I employed @ trades- 
man to do some work for me, which he executed in so bungling a manner that I 
refused to pay him. One beau matin the fellow called upon me, and to my utter 
«« Estas loco, amigo’ (are you mad, 
friend)” 1 inquired. “No, por Dios, Cavaliero.” “ Well then, in that case 
you are very insolent, and must be punished ;” and immediately summoning half 
a dozen negroes, I consigned the audacious offender to dark room for forty-eight 
hours; there to meditate, as it was Lent time, upon the virtues of fasting In 
England, thie would have been fine work for the gentiemen of the long robe. — 
A cold shudder will, I am aware, come over even lovers of what is called social 
order on reading this ; which will only prove how lamentably we are the crea- 
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Che Albion. 


March 29, 





: tures of prejadice and of national manners. ~ Tout est convention,”’ said Napo- 
el leon, “ jusqu’ a des seantimens qui sembleraient ne devoir venir que de la natare. 
What hoots it whether a man be despatched, in fact, by the knife of a hired 
mode of execution alone differs. In the first instance, you either kill or are 
killed,— n 
** Momento cita mors venit, ant victoria lwta, 
as Horace hath it. But in the second, defeat is certain : you are first ruined, and 
then sent to wander pennyless and broken-hearted, through the scenes of former 
happiness,-—cut by your friends,—an outcast from that society in which you once 

moved an honourable being,—doemed to witness all the luxury and refinement of 
high-wrought civilization,—to gaze upon ** the sheen of beauty’s cheek,” and to 
exclaim every hour of the day, 

«* Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ” 





: In the foregoing treatise I have confined myself solely to strategic precepts, 
: which are founded upon such simple elements that they are easily reducible to 
rule; but the means of execution,—that is to say, their tactical illustration, 
depends upon so many Circumstances, that it is utterly impossible to lay sa 
any positive rule for the infinite vanety of combinations that may occur. All 
that | can do, therefore, is to advise my readers to study the campaigns of the 
great masters of the art :—the careers of many of the illustrious exiles at present 
at Boulogne and Calais will furnish some splendid examples, the meditation of 
which | cantot too strenuously recommend 
For myself I candidly confess that, not having based my operations on the 
; fundamental principles of war at the commencement of my career, my OW posi- 
: tion is desperate ;—cut off from my base, with both flanks en (air, my ruin ap- 
pears almost inevitable. Still, confident in ny own resources, | do not despair, 
but live for revenge ;—fur to the facilities and seductions of artful and designing 
tradespeople in the inexperienced hour of youth, I owe my fallen fortunes lam, 
therefore, preparing a plan of campaign that, if successful, will yet retrieve my 
affairs. Bat fortune rules in war; and if, like Napoleon at St. Dinier, all my 
profound combinations should pyove abortive, at least I will perish greatly. — 
Like Samson at Gaza, I will drag down ruin upon my enemies; @ wail of loud 
Jament shall run through the ranks of the Philistines of Regent and Bond streets, 
each as has not been heard since the failure of Watson T r, or the flight of 
W—ll—y P—le. 





— 


: CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 

One of the most extraordinary and most interesting trials of which I find any 
account in my note-book, took place on the Northern Circuit, very little less 
than fifty years ago. It ia instructive in many points of view To those who 


; believe that they see the finger of Providence especially pointing out the mur- 
dorer, and guiding, in a slow but unerring course, the footsteps of the avenger 
{ of blood, it will afford matter of deep meditation and reflection. ‘To those who 


4 think more lightly upon such subjects,—to those whom philosophy or indiffe- 
rence has taught to regard the passing current of events as gliding on ina smooth 
and unruffled channel, varied only ‘by the leaves which the chance winds may 
blow into the stream,—it will offer food for grave contempiation. However 
they may smile at the thought of Divine interposition, they will recognise ir 
i this story another proof of the wisdom of the sage of old, who said, that when 
the Gods had determined to destroy a man, they began by depriving him of his 
senses,—that is, by making him act as if he had lost them. To the inexpe- 
rienced in my own profession it will teach a lesson of prudence, more forcible 
: than ten thousand arguments could make it 
stand deeply in need, and which scarce anything but dear-hought experience can 
i enforce—to rest satisfied with success, withou! «xamining too nicely bow it has 

been obtained, and never to hazard a defeat by pushing a victory too far. 
“* Leave well alone” is a maxim which a wise man in every situation of life will 
do well to observe; but if a barrister hopes to rise to eminence and distinction, 
let him have it deeply engraven on the tablet of his memory. 

In the year 17—,John Smith was indicted for the wilful murder of Henry 
Thomson. The case was one of a most extraordinary nature, and the interest 
excited by it was almost unparalleled. The accused was a gentleman of con- 
siderable property, residing upon his own estate, in an unfrequented part of 
shire. A person, supposed to be an entire stranger to him, had, late in a sum- 
mer’s day, requested and obtained shelter and hospitality for the nigl He had, 
it was supposed, after taking some slight refreshment, retired to bed in perfect 
health, requesting to be awakened at an early hour the following morning 
When the servant appointed to call him entered his room for that purpose, he 
was found in his bed, perfectly dead ; and, from the appearance of the body, it 
was obvious that he had been so for many hours. There was not the slightest 
mark of violence on his person, and the countenance retained the same expres- 
sion which it had borne during his life. Great consternation was, of course, 
excited by this discovery, and inquiries were immediately made,—first, as to 
who the stranger was—and, secondly, as to how he met with his death Both 
were unsuccessful. 
clue discovered to lead to the knowledge either of his name, his person, or his 
eccupation. He had arrived on horseback, and was seen passing through a 
neighbouring village about an hour before he reached the house where his ex- 
istence was so mysteriously terminated, but could be traced no farther. Be- 
yond this, all was conjecture. 

With respect to the death, as little could be learned as of the dead man: it 
was, it is true, sudden—awfully sudden; but there was no reason, that alone 
excepted, to suppose that it was caused by the hand of man, rather than by the 
hand of God. A coroner's jury was, of course, summoned; and after an in- 
vestigation, in which little more could be proved than that which T have here 
stated, a verdict was returned to the effect that the deceased died by the risiia- 
tion of God. Days and weeks passed on, and little further wasknowo. In the 
mean time rumour had not been idle: suspicions, vague, indeed, and undefined, 
but of a dark and fearful character, were at first whispered, and afterwards bold- 
ly expressed. ‘The precise object of these suspicions was not clearly indi- 
I : cated; some implicated one person, some another: but they all pointed to 
t Smith, the master of the house, as concerned in the death of the stranger. As 
usual in such cases, circumstances totally unconnected with the transaction in 
question, matters many years antecedent, and relating to other persons, as well 
as other times, were used as auxiliary to the present charge. ‘The character of 
Smith, in early life, had been exposed to much observation. While his father 
was yet alive, he had left his native country, involved in debt, known to have 
been guilty of great irregularities, and suspected of being not over-scrupulous 
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ly in want, and which he seemed somewhat inexplicably \o procure. 

Ten years and more had elapsed since his return ; and the events of his youth 
had been forgotten by many, and to many were entirely unknown: but, on this 
occasion, they were revived, and, probably, with considerable additions. 

Two months after the death of the stranger, a gentleman arrived at the place, 
impressed with a belief that he was his brother, and seeking for information 
either to confirm or refute his suspicions. The horse and the clothes of the un- 
fortunate man still remained, and were instantly recognized: one other test 
there was, though it was uncertain whether that would lead to any positive 
: conclusion ;—the exhomation of the body. This test was tried: and although 
| decomposition had gone on rapidly, yet enough remained to identify the body, 
' which the brother did must satisfactorily. As soon as it was known that there 


nile as 


was a person authorized by relationship to the deceased to inquire into the | 


cause of his death, and, if it should appear to have been otherwise than natu- 


ral, to take steps for bringing to justice those who had been concerned in it, | 


the reports which had been previously floating idly about, and circulated without 
having any distinct object, were collected into one channel, and poured into bis 


ear, What those reports were, and what they amounted to, it is not necessary | 
here to mention : suffice it to say, that the brother laid before the magistrates of | 
Smith to gaol, to | 


the district such evidence as induced them to commit Mr 
take his trial for the wilfl murder of Henry Thomson. As it was deemed es- 
sential to the attainment of justice, to keep secret the examination of the wit- 
nesses who were produced before the magistrates, all the information of which 


the public were in possession before the trial teok place, was that which I have | 


here narrated. 
: Lord Mansfield's charge to the grand jury upon the subject of this murder 
: had excited a good deal of attention. He had recommended them, if they en- 


tertained reasonable doubts of the sufficiency of the evidence to ensure a con- | 


viction, to throw out the Bull; explaining to them most justly and clearly that, 
in the event of their doing so, if any additional evidence should, at a future 
time, be discovered, the prisoner could again be apprehended and tried for the 
offence ; whereas, if they founda true Bill, and, from deficiency of proof, he 
was now acquitted on his trial, he could never again be molested, even though 
the testimony against him should be morally as clear as light. The grand jury 
after, as was supposed, very cousiderable discussion among themselves, and, as 
was rumoured, by a majority of only one, returned a true Bill. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of anriety exhibited upon every counte- 
nance on the entrance of the judge into court. In an instant the most profound 
silence prevailed ; and interest, intense and impassioned, though subdued, seem- 
ed to wait upon every word and every look, as if divided between expectation 
and doubt, whether something might not even yet interfere to prevent the extra- 
ordinary trial from taking place. Nothing, however, occurred; and the still- 
ness was broken by the mellow and silvery voice of Lord Mansfield—*“ Let 
John Smith be placed at the bar.” The order was obeyed ; and, as the prisoner 
entered the dock, he met on every side the eager and anxious eyes of a count- 





bravo, or by the more lingering torture of the law! The end isthe same, the | 


they will learn that of which they | 


As to the former, no information could be obtained—no | 


as to the mode of obtaining those supplies of money of which he was continual- | 


less multitude bent in piercing scrutiny upon his face. And well did he endure 





nor was it varied in any particular. The stopper was produced. and proved to 


_ that scrutiny. A momentary suffusion covered bis cheeks; but it was ouly | be found in the house ; but no attempt was made to trace it to the prisoner's 


| momentary, and jess than might have been expected from an indifferent p | 





who found himself on a sudden “the observed of al! observers.” 
respectfully to the court; and then folding his arms, seemed io wait until he 
should be called upon to commence his part in thet drama in which he was to 
| perform #0 conspicuous a character. I find it difficult to deseribe the effect 

produced cn my mind by his personal appearance , yet his features were most 
| remarkable, and are indelibly impressed on my memory. He was apparently 
between forty and fifty years of age; his hair, grown grey either from toil, or 
care, or age, indicated an approach to the latter period ; while the strength and 
uprightness of his figure, the haughty coldness of his look, and an eye that 
spoke of fire, and pride, and passion, i!] concealed, would have led conjecture 
to fix on the former. His countenance, at the first glance, appeared to be that 
which we are accustomed to associate with deeds of high and noble daring ; but 
a second and more attentive examination of the face and brow was less satis- 
| factory. There was, indeed, strongly marked, the intellect to conceive and de- 
vise schemes of high import; but | fancied that I could trace, in addition to it, 
caution toconceal the deep design, a power to penetrate the motives of others, 
and to personate a character at variance with his own, and a cunning that indi- 
cated constant watchfulness and circumspection. Firmness there was, to per- 
| severe to the last; but that was equivocal: and I could not help persuading 
| myself that it was not of that character which would prompt to deeds of vir- 
| tuous enterprise, orto “seek the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” 
| but that it was rather allied to that quality which would ‘let no compunctious 
| visitings of Natore shake his fell purpose,” whatever it might be. ‘The result 
| of this investigation into his character, such as it was, was obviously unfa- 
| vourable ; and yet there were moments when I thought I had meted out to him 
| a hard measure of justice, and when I was tempted to accuse myself of preju- 
| dice in the opinion I had formed of him; and particularly when he was asked 
| by the clerk of the arraigns the usual question, * Are you guilty, or not guilty!” 
| as he drew his form up to his fullest height, and the fetters clanked upon his 
| legs, as he answered with unfaltering tongue and unblenching cheek, “ Not guil- 
ty,’ my heart smote me for having involuntarily interpreted against him every 
sign that was doubtful. 


The counse! for the prosecution opened his case to the jury ina manner that 
indicated very little expectation of a conviction. He began by imploring them 
to divest their minds of al! that they had heard before they came into the box: 
he entreated them to attend to the evidence, and judge from that alone. He 
stated that, in the course of his experience, which was very great, he had never 
met with a case involved in deeper mystery than that upon which he was then 
addressing them. ‘The prisoner at the bar was a man moving in a respectable 
station in society, and maintaining a fair character. He was, to all appear- 
ance, in the possession of considerable property, and was above the ordinary 
temptations to commit so foul a crime. With respect tu the property of 
the deceased. it was strongly suspected that he had either been robbed of, or in 
some inexplicable manner made away with, gold and jewels to a very large 
a:nount; yet, in candour, he was bound to admit that no portion of it, however 
trifling, could be traced to the prisoner. As to any mu'ive of malice or revenge, 
none could by possinility be assigned ; for the prisoner and the deceased were, 
as far as could be ascertained, total strangers to each other. Still there were 
most extraordinary circumstances connected with his death, pregnant with sus- 
picion at least, and imperieusly demanding explanation ; and it was justice, no 
less to the accused than to the public, that the case should undergo judicial in- 
vestigation. ‘The deceased Henry Thomson was a jeweller, residing in London, 
| wealthy, and in considerable business ; and, as was the custom of his time, in 
the habit of personally conducting his principal transactions with the foreign 
merchants with whom he traded. He had travelled much in the course of his 
business in Germany and Holland ; and it wasto meetat Hul] a trader of the 
latter nation, of whom he was to make a large purchase, that he had left Londgn 
a month before his death. It would be proved by the landlord of the inn where 
he had resided, that he and his correspondent had been there ; and a wealthy 
jeweller of the town, well acquainted with both parties, had seen Mr. Thomson 
after the departure of the Dutchman ; and could speak positively tu there being 
then in his possession jewels of large value, and gold, and certain bills of ex- 
change, the parties to which he could describe. This was on the morning of 
Thomson's departure from Hull, on his return to London, end was on the day 
but one preceding that on which he arrived at the house of the prisoner. 
| What had become of him in the interval could not be ascertained ; nor was the 
| prisoner's house situated in the road which he ought to havetaken. Noreliance, 
however, could be placed on that circumstance; for it was not at all uncommon 

for persons who travelled with property about them, tu leave the direct road 
even fora considerable distance, im order to secure themselves as effectually as 
possible from the robbers by whom the remote parts of the country were greatly 
infested. He had not been seen from the time of his leaving Hull till he reach- 
ed the village next adjoining Smith's house, and through which he passed, with- 
} out even a momentary halt. He was seen to alight at Smith’s gate, and the 
next morning was discovered dead in his bed. Henow came to the most extra- 
ordinary part of the case. It would be proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that the deceased died by poison—poison of a most subtle nature, most active in 
its operation, and possessing the wonderful and dreadful quality of leaving no 
external mark or token by which its presence could be detected. ‘The ingredients 
| of which it was compused were of so sedative a nature, that, instead of the body 
on which it had been used exhibiting any contortions, or marks of suffering, it 
left upon the features nothing but the calm and placid quiet of repose. Its 
effects, and indeed its very existence, were but recently kuown in this country, 
though it had for some time been used in other nations of Europe ; and it was 
supposed to be a discovery of the German chemists, and to be produced by 
a powerful distillation of the seed of the wild cherry tree, sv abundant in the 
Black Forest. 


But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of the death was poison, left 
open the much more momenteus question.—by whom was it administered! It 
could hardly be supposed to be by the deceased himself: there was nothing to 
induce such a suspicion ; and there was this important circumstance, which of 
itself almost negatived its possibility, that no phial, or vessel of any kind, had 
been discovered, in which the poison could have been contained. Was it then 
the prisoner who administered it? Before he asked them to come to that con- 
clusion, it would be necessary to state more distinctly what his evidence was 
The prisoner's family consisted only of himself, a housekeeper, and one man 
servant. The man-servant slept in an ovt-house adjoining the stable, and did so 
on the night of Thomson's death. ‘The prisoner slept at one end of the house, 
and the housekeeper at the other, and the deceased had been put in a room ad- 
joining the housekeeper’s. It would be proved, by a person who happened to be 
passing by the house on the night in question, about three hours after midnight, 
that he had been induced to remain and watch, from having his attention excited 
by the circumstance, then very unusual, of a light moving about the house at 
that late hour. That person would state, most positively, that he could distinctly 
see a figure, holding a light, go from the room in which the prisoner slept, to the 
housekeeper’s room ; that two persons then came out of the housekeeper’s room, 
and the light disappeared fora minute. Whether the two persons went into 
Thomson's room he could not see, asthe window of that room looked another 
way; but in about a minute they returned, passing quite along the house to 
Smith's room again ; and in about five minutes the light was extinguished, and 
he saw it no more. 


Such was the evidence upon which the magistrates had committed Smith ; 
and singularly enough, since his committal, the housekeeper had been missing 
nor could any trace of her be discovered. Within the last week, the witness 
who saw the light had been more particularly examined ; and, in order to refresh 
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He bowed | 


, or even knowledge. 


- 
When the case was closed, the learned Judge, addressing the counsel for the 
| prosecution, said, he thought there was hardly sufficient evidence to call upon 
the prisoner for his defence ; and if the jury were of the same vpinion, they 
would at once stup the case. Upon this observation from the Judge, the Jory 
turned round fur a moment, and then intimated their acquiescence in bis Jord. 
_ ship’s view of the evidence. The counsel! folded up their briefs, and a verdict 
| of acquittal was about to be taken, when the prisoner addressed the court He 
stated, that having been accused of so foul a crime as murder, and having had 
| his character assailed by suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that character 
| could never be cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that the evidence against 
) him was inconclusive, withuut giviug him an opportunity of stating his owg 
case, and calling a witness to counteract the impressions that had been raised 
against him, by explaining those circumstances which at present appeared doubt- 
ful. He urged the learned Judge to permit him to state his case to the jury, 
and to cal! his housekeeper, with so much earnestness, and was seconded so 
strongly by his counsel, that Lord Mansfield, though very much against his 
inclination, and contrary to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded to the fata! 
request. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury, and entreated their patience for a short 
time. He repeated to them that he never could feel satisfied to be acquitted, 
merely because the evidence was not conclusive ; and pledged himself, in a very 
short time, by the few observations he should make, and the witness whom he 
should call, to obtain their verdict upon much higher grounds,—upon the im- 
possibility of his being guilty of the dreadful crime. With respect to the in- 
sinuations which had been thrown out against him, he thought one observatiog 
would dispose of them. Assuming it to be true that the deceased died from the 
effect of a poison, of which he cal!ed God to witness that he had never even 
heard either the name or the existence until this day, was not every probability 
in favour of his innocence’ Here was a perfect stranger, not known to have 
in his possession a single article of value, who might either have lost, or beer 
rubbed of, that property which he was said to have bad at Hull. What so pre- 
bable as that he should, in a moment of despair at bis loss, have destroyed bim- 
self? The fatal drug was stated to have been familiar in those countries in 
which Mr. Thomson had travelled, while to himself it was utterly unknown. 
Above all, he implored the jury to remember, that although the eye of malice 
had watched every proceeding of his since the fatal accident, and though the 
most minute search had been made into every part of his premises, no vestige 
had been discovered of the most trifling article belonging to the deceased, nor 
had even a rumour been circulated that poison of any kind had been ever in his 
possession. Of the stopper which had been fonnd, he disowned all knowledge ; 
he declared, most solemnly, that he had never seen it before it was produced in 
court ; and he usked, could the fact of its being found in his house, only a few 
days ago, when hundreds of people had been there, produce upon an impartial 
mind even a momentasy prejudice against him? One fact, and one only, had 
been proved, to which it was possible for hin to give an answer.—the fact of his 
having gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper on the night in question. He 
had been subject, for many years of his life, to sudden fits of illness ; he had 
been seized with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to procure her as- 
sistance in lighting # fire. She had returned with him to his room for that pur- 
pose, he having waited for a minute in the passage while she put on her clothes, 
which would account for the momentary disappearance of the light ; and after 
she had remained in his room a few minutes, finding himself better, he had dis- 
missed her, and retired again to bed, from which he had not risen when he was 
informed of the death of his guest. It had been said, that, after his committal 
to prison, his housekeeper had disappeared. He avowed that, finding his ene- 
mies determined, if possible, to accomplish his ruin, he had thought it probable 
they might tamper with his servant : he had, therefore, kept ber out of their way ; 
but for what purpose ? Not to prevent her testimony being given, for she was 
now under the care of his solicitor, and would instantly appear for the purpose 
of confirming, as far as she was concerned, the statement which he had just 
made. 


Such was the prisoner's address, which produced a very powerful effect. It 
was delivered in a firm and impressive manner, and its simplicity and artlessness 
gave to it an appearance of truth. The housekeeper was then put into the box, 
and examined by the counsel for the prisoner. According to the custom, at that 
time ; ‘yost universal, of excluding witnesses from ceurt until their testimony 
was—.— ired, she had been kept at a house near at hand, and had not heard a 
singie word of the trial. There was nothing remarkable in her manner or ap- 
pearance ; she might be about thirty-five, or a little mere; with regular though 
not agreeable features, and an ai: perfectly free from embarrassment. She re- 
peated, almost in the prisoner's own words, the story that he had told of his 
having called her up, and her having accompanied him to his room, adding that, 
after leaving him, she had retired to her own room, and been awakened by the 
man-servant in the morning, with an account of the traveller's death. She had 
now to undergo a cross-examination ; and I may as well state here, that which, 
though not known to me till afterwards, will assist the reader in understanding 
the following scene :—The counsel for the prosecution had, in his own mind, 
attached considerable importance tu the circumstance mentioned by the 
witness who saw the light, that while the prisoner and the housekeeper 
were in the room of the former, something like a door had intervened 
between the candle and the window, which was totally irreconcilable 
with the appearance of the room when examined ; and he had _half-per- 
suaded himself, that there must be a secret closet which had escaped the 
search of the officers of justice, the opening of which would account for the 
appearance alluded to, and the existence of which might discover the property 
which had so mysteriously disappeared. His object, therefore, was to obtain 
from the housekeeper (the only person except the prisoner who could give any 
clue to this) such information as he could get, without alarming her by any di- 
rect inquiry on the subject, which, as she could not help seeing its importance. 
would have led her at once to a positive denial. He knew, moreover, that as 
she had not been in court, she could not know how much or how little the in- 
quiry had already brought to light; and by himself treating the matter as imma- 
terial, he might lead her to consider it so also, and by that means draw forth all! 
that she knew. After some few unimportant questions, he asked her, in a tone 
and manner calculated rather to awaken confidence than to excite distrust,— 

During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s room, you stated that the candle 
stood on the table, in the centre of the room!—Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you call it, opened once, or twice, 
while it stood there '—A pause : no answer. 

I wili call it to your recollection : after Mr. Smith had taken the medicine out 
of the closet, did he shut the door, or did it remain open!—He shut it. 

Then it was opened again for the purpose of replacing the bottle, was it '— 
It was. 

Do yon recollect how long it was open the last time ’—Not above a minute. 

The door, when open, would be exactly between the light and the window, 
would it not '—It would. 

I forget whether you said the closet was on the right, or left, hand side of the 
window '—The left. 

Would the door of the closet make any noise in opening !—None. 

Can you speak positively to that fact’ Have you ever opened it yourself, or 
only seen Mr. Smith open it ’—I never opened it myself. 

Did you never keep the key '—Never. 

Who did '—Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn her eyes towards the spot where 
the prisoner stood, and the effect was almost electrical. A cold damp sweat 








his memory, he had been placed, at dark, in the very spot where he had stood on | stood upon hie brow, aud bis face had lost all its colour; he appeared a living 


that night, and another person was placed with him. The whole scene, as he 
cause above mentioned, to ascertain, when the light disappeared, whether the 
parties had gone into Thomson's room. As if, however, to throw still deeper 
| mystery over this extraordinary transaction, the witness persisted in adding a 
new feature to his former statement 
the light into Smith's room, and before it was extinguished, he had twice per- 
ceived some dark object to intervene between the light and the window, almost 
| as large as the surface of the window itself, and which he described by saying, | 
it appeared as if a door had been placed before the light. Now, in Smith's room, 
there was nothing which could account for this appearance ; his bed was ina 
different part ; and there was neither cupboard nor press in the room, which, but 
for the bed, was entirely empty, the room in which he dressed being at a distance 
beyond it. He would state only one fact more (said the learned counsel) and 
he had done his duty; it would then be for the jury to do theirs. Within 
a few days there had been found, in the prisoner's house, the stopper of a 
small bottle of a very singular description; it was apparently not of English 
manufacture, and was described, by the medical men, as being of the description 
used by chemists to preserve those liquids which are most likely to lose their 
virtue by exposure to the air. To whom it belonged, or to what use it had been 
applied, there was no evidence to show 


Such was the address of the counsel for the prosecution; and during its | 
delivery I had earnestly watched the countenance of the prisoner, who had 
listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did I perceive that it produced in 
| him the slightest emotion. When the disappearance of his housekeeper was | 
| mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, passed over his lip ; and the notice of the dis- | 
| covery of the stopper obviously excited an interest, and, I thought, an appre- | 

hension ; but it quickly subsided. I need not detail the evidence that was given | 
for the prosecution : it amounted, in substance, to that which the counsel! stated ; | 


had described it, was acted over again; but it was utterly impossible, from the consequences of her answers flashed across her mind. 


She no sooner saw him than she shrieked and fainted. The 


She had been so tho- 
| roughly deceived by the manner of the advocate, and by the little importance 
| he had seemed to attach to her statements, that she had been led on by one ques- 
| tion to another, till she had told him al! that he wanted to know. A medical 


image of death. 


that after the persons had returned with | man was immediately directed to attend to her; and during the interval oc- 
casioned by this interruption to the proceedings, the svlicitor for the prosecu- 
| tion left the court. 


Ina short time the gentleman who had attended the wit- 
ness returned into court, and stated that it was impossible that she could at pre- 
sent resume her place in the box; and suggested that it would he much better 
to allow her to wait for an hour ortwo. It was now about twelve in the day; 


| and Lord Mansfield, having directed that the jury should be accommodated 
| with a room where they could be kept by themselves, adjourned the court for 


two hours. The prisoner was taken back to gaol, and the witness to an apart- 
ment in the gaoler’s house ; and strict orders were given that she should be al- 
lowed to communicate with no one, except in the presence and hearing of the 
physician. It was between four and five o'clock when the judge resumed his 
seat upon the bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, and the housekeeper 
hers at the witness-box: the court in the interval had remained crowded with 


| the spectators, scarce one of whom had left his piace, lest during his absence it 
| should be seized by some one else. 


The cross-examining counsel then addressed the witnese—I bave very few 
more questions to ask of you; but beware that you answer them truly, fer yeur 
own life hange upon a thread 

Do you know this stopper '—I do 

To whom does it belong '—To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last '—On the night of Mr. Thomson's death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the proseeution entered the court, brmging 
with him, upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a pocket-Beok, 
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and « bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and having a cork in it; 
some other articles there were in it, not material to my story. The tray was 
placed on the table in sight of the prisoner and the witness ; and from that mo- 
ment not a doubt remained in the mind of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. 
A few words wil! bring my tale to its close. The house where the murder had 
been committed was between rine and ten miles distant. The solicitor, as 
soon as the cross-examination of the housekeeper had discovered the existence 
of the closet, and its situation, had set off on horseback, with two sheriff's offi- 
cers, and, after pulling down part of the wall of the house, had detected this 
ymportant place of concealinent. Their search was well rewarded : the whole 
of the property belonging to Mr. Thomson was found there, amounting, In va- 
jue, to some thousand pounds; and to leave no room for doubt, a bottle was dis- 


covered, which the medical men instantly pronounced to contain the very iden- | 


tical poison which had caused the death of the unfortunate Thomson. The 
result is too obvious to need explanation. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparalleled instance of a man accused of 
murder, the evidence against whom was so slight as to induce the judge and 
jury to concur in a verdict of acquittal ; but who, persisting in calling a witness 
to prove his innocence, was, upon the testimony of that very witness, convicted 
and executed. 

—— 
MAGPIE CASTLE. 
Communicated by the author of Sayings and Dongs.” 

Some years since, as I was travelling in the West of England, the following 
narrative was put into my hands. It struck me that it was not without interest, 
and, as I knew it to be true, I determined, at some time, to publish it. I now 
offer itto the editor of the “* New Monthly Magazine.” The manuscript is 
exactly in the state in which I received it. 

There may be something like vanity in committing to paper a detail of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to one’s own “case ;" and there may be nothing either 
amusing or instructive to others in an avowal of the feelings by which a young 
man was actuated upon his first entrance into what is called life; yet J do think, 
treacherous as my memory unfortunately happens to be, that a brief detai! of 
the events of past years, if it afford no gratification to other people, will, at least, 


amnse myself, as | look back upon it in days when the sentiments by which] | 


was then actuated shall have faded away, and the motives to conduct (hardly 
now satisfactorily explicable) have ceased to operate. 
My father, who contrived,—! scarcely understand how,—to maintain his wife 


(my mother-in-law), myself, and his two children by a second marriage, on the | 
half-pay of a captain in the army, had bred me up, as a buy, with the view, and 
in the hope of being able to put me into the service from which he had himeelf 


retired. The formation of his new matrimonial connexion, however, entirely 
changed his intentions with regard to me ; and, after having imbued my almost 
infant mind with the desire of military distinction, and the prospect of a laurel- 
reaping harvest of service, it was found more suitadle to his means, and the 
taste of his wife, to place me at the school, in which I had not yet finished 
my education, as a sort of half-boarder, from which character it was clearly 
intended I should eventually emerge in that, of usher to my then present 
master. 


It is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced when it became no | 


longer a matter of concealment or mystery, that all hopes of a commission, or, 
indeed, an endeavour to procure me one, were abandoned, and I felt myself 
doomed to the eternal correction of a Latin exercise instead of the superin- 
tendence of the manual and platoon ; or the utter state of desolation in which 


I felt myself when I heard from my good old master.—for such he was,—that | 


except marching the boys out for a walk on Wednesdays and Saturdays, I had 
no chance of commanding a detachment of any sort whatever. 
When I quitted home altogether, which I did at seventeen, and took up my 
esidence constantly at the academy, I felt some relief. J neither saw the bare- 
ced cajolery with which my hateful mother-in-law wheedled and bullied my 
Pr father ; nor was I doomed, day after day, to witness the disgusting partiality 
+ which her two fractious, sickly, ill-tempered, ill-favoured brats were treat- 
€¢, 4d to which system of favouritism my poor deluded parent, with smiles on 
'S Gintenance and pleasure in hiseye, submitted. It was true I was in har- 
n€S8S~he tread-mill would have been admirable fun compared with my toils ; 
yet I if freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, and occasionally felt some- 
thing lik gratification in the consciousness that | could command at least the 
little bOY\+ the academy. 

In the 8.c¢ of three years after my retreat from home, my father had been 
compelled, « the extravagance of the new head of his family, to sell his half- 
pay; and Wi. the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he emigrated to America, 
where he dieeaying his amiable widow to the care of a most excellent friend, 
to whom the dith-bed injunction of my poor parent to grant her his protection, 
was, in point Ofact, entirely superfluous. 


It was not ve. long after this event that my old patron, the master of the | 


academy, also diew and having in vain attempted to become successor to his 
authority and schoo | wag dismissed from my office by the new arrival, who 
brought with him wh in my military phraseology, I termed his “ personal staff,” 
and therefore had no wed of my further services. He, however, behaved ex- 
tremely well to me, an jy addition to more flattering testimonials which I had 


received from bis predetssor, gave mea letter of introduction toa Dr. Crow- | 


pick, who kept a scholast. egtablishment in the vicinity of London. 

The word London, I adit, had something very bewitching in its sound to 
my ears; and yet I dreadegn approach to it. If I had been a soldier—if I 
could have entered the inetryolis of my country as a captain of a company, or 
even as a lieutenant—it wou} have been something ; but to go to London a 
mere nobody, in search of a “ Jace,” was very revolting to my feelings ; and, 


as usual, |] got rid of my bile bjynathematizing the artful woman whe had ruin- | 


ed my poor father and overthrow a}| my bright schemes of preferment. 

After much declamation, and nding that country bank-notes do not fructify 
at any agreeable rate during a peryd when the payments from the pocket very 
much exceed the receipts, I resolva upon the plunge ; and accordingly, having 
deposited all my worldly goods in a tack leathern portmanteau, which had been 


given tome by my former patron, lenveloped myself in a sort of gambroun | 


cloak, which I had had made two Othree years before, and started by the 
‘““ Wonder ” (a coach so called), whi was to deposit me in London some 
time about four o'clock in the afternoon 

In these days of swift travelling, advetures on the outside of a stage coach 
are not to be looked for, and J arrived at he place of my destination by three ; 
for although I think it right, for obvious reasons, to conceal the name of the 
place where I eventually stopped, it may b& necessary to observe that | was, 
under the advice of the coachman, set downat a remarkably pretty, small, sub- 
urban village, the inn of which boasted of a tnant more beautiful than anything 
I had ever happened to fall in with, in my mtive Arcadia. 


She Albion. 


vpon me. Ah! thought I, if my father had not married that infernal Miss 
Peppercorn, J should have had mustachios and a foraging cap; and I should 
have called this interesting girl, Jenny—dear ! 

* Who have you gut in the corner?” said the Lieutenant (for such he was) 

“A gentleman,” said Jenny, * from the country.” 

“Ob!” replied the Lieutenant, “a gentleman!" saying which, with a pecu- 
larly strong emphasis on the word, he swaggered away with his half-dozen Ha- 
_ Yannahs, and marching into a room nearly opposite, banged open the door, and 

baving entered, shut it by a mancuvre equally noisy and equally decisive. 

* That is a very important person,” said 1. “ Who is he!” 

“ * Lieutenant O’Mealy, Sir,” said Jane: “ he is one of the officers quartered 
ere 

“Here!” said I. “If we meet again, I think I shall be under the necessity 
| of teaching him a little civility.” 

_ “Oh, Sir!" said Miss Lipscombe, “ pray don't speak so; he means nothing 

For heaven's sake do not get into any quarre! with him!" 
ee. What,” said I, * is he so great a [avourite of yours!” 

‘Not he,” said Jane ;—and here she blushed! | never was very conceited ; 
but I do honestly admit that I could not help thinking that Jane's solicitude was 

| On my account rather than his. 

“I should like to go into the room,” said I. 
| why he emphasized the word gentleman, in speaking of me. My father 
| “Oh, don’t think of it, Sir!” said the dear girl, in a state of no gentle 
| agitation. * He don’t mean any harm; he'd emphasize anything, Sir. Pray 

don’t go.” 

* Well,” said I, ‘I cannot refuse you : I will not go. 
nobody to manage this house but you and the servants !"’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Jane, *‘ my father and mother; at least,’’ continued she,— 
and I beheld a tear standing in her eye,—* it is not my own mother; it is my 
father’s second wife.”’ 

The words rang in my ears ;—this, perhaps, was the latent cause whence our 
sympathetic feelings originally sprang. 

* Does she treat you well!" said [. 

* Don't ask me, Sir,” said the poor gir! 
suffer, you would indeed pity me.” 
ae 1 hope,” replied I, **to know a great deal more of your history before 
ong 

** When do you go to the school!” said Jane. 

* T am expected either to-night or to-morrow.” 

* You had better go’ on to the Swan then,” said Jane : “and go this evening ; 
for we have not a bed in the house disengaged " 

This, somehow, vexed me. I had hoped, in the course of the evening, to 
have heard more of Jaue’s story, the similarity of which, in some points, to my 
own, had laid hold of my feelings 

* But,” said 1, * I should very, very much like to see you again.” 

* You shall, said Jane, whose manner visibly increased in warmth as she 
began to feel conscious of the interest she had excited. “I tell you, Sir, you 

| don’t know how cruelly I am treated. 


} 


i 





Pray tell me, is there 


by yourmanner, you will forgive what I am going to say; but I am exposed to 
such scenes and such trea!ment in this place, that if I could only gain an honest 
livelihood by working ten times as hard as | atm expected to work here, I would 
gladly change my condition 
| Poor, suffering innocent! thought I. Ah! she likes my manner; no doubt 
the quiet, unassuming modesty of my deportment affords a soothing contrast to 
the rude, forward, and unfeeling manner of that whiskered lieutenant. 1 shall 
| never rest till I have teught that fellow manners 
| ‘ When,”’ said I, ** could I see you again, if I am forced to go hence this 
| evening!” 
| ‘If you could be here early to-worrow I should be free from interruption,” 
| said Jane; “they (meaning her father and his wife) are never up very 
| soon.” 
| * And these officers 1” said I. 
| *‘ Are later still at breakfast,’’ replied she 
“Then, depend upon it, I will be with you.” 
“Stay,” said Jane, “in that case leave your portmanteau ; it will be an ex- 
cuse if they shuuld find you here in the morning. 
of i.” 


pounds, nine shillings, and seven pence, it was,—* I should be the better pleas- 
ed to place it in your hands.” 

Dear girl, thought I, why should the prejudices of society interfere to mar our 
brightest prospects! Why should not a being sensibly alive to the cruelties of 


be a suitable companion for such a man as myself through life ! 

** | wonder,” said I, ** that you do not endeavour to escape the thraldom which 
you so much dislike.” 

* Itis a serious move, Sir,” said she. “Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute.” 
| © What!” said I, “do you speak French too!” 
| * Yes, Sir,” said Jane. ‘1 was brought up at school, and only sent for home, 
} 





to save my mother-in-law the trouble of attending here.” 

** What profanation !"" whispered I. Never shall | forget with what rapt 

attention I watched her delicate fingers turn the tap of the patent porter-machine 
as she drew out the Meux's heavy, the double X, and the half-and-half, for the 
thirsty company who seemed to fill a large tap-room to the right; nor cease to 
; remember the thrill of pleasure which tingled through my veins as she replenish- 
| ed my portly tumbler of what she called * hot with,” and cut the curling lemun- 
| peel to give it favour. Romeo wishes himself a glove that he may touch his 
| Juliet’s cheek—I would have given the world at that moment to have been half 
| a lemon to have been pressed by Jenny's hand. 
‘There occur in the course of our lives events, which are scarcely reconcilable 
| in Our own minds with what is called probability , and certainly, the deep interest, 
| nay, I will go the length of calling it the earnest affection, I felt for Jane Lip- 
| scombe in so short a space of time is one of those miracles which, perhaps, those 
| who had seen her as I saw her at that moment, might have considered it not 
miraculous at all. 

The thing that particularly struck me in her conduct was a sort of patronage of 
me, which mingled with her humility and reserve ;—the humility was natural to her 
station—the reserve was characteristic of her modesty ; but the patronage was 
evidently the result of a superior knowledge of what may be called the ** worldly” 
world. She saw I was new to the environs of London, she saw in my 
mapners an artless earnest of my real character, she felt assured that I meant 
well and spoke truly, and— may I say it? it is along time ago—I think she was 
pleased with my personal appearance,—she certainly looked as if she were. 

Our preliminaries were svon settled. J abstracted from the portmanteau one 
| or two articles essential to my comfort, and deposited my portmanteau in the 


* 1 really must beg to know 


“If you knew all I am obliged to | 


Indeed,’ continued she, * I am sure, | 


I will take the greatest care | 


* fit were all I had in the world,” said I,—and, with the exception of fifteen 


a step mother, and shrinking from the coarseness of an i!l-natured braggadocio, | 


' 99 


* Why, Sit,” answered the gentie Bunny, “I should say 8 good me and a 
balf = Y OU cross over there by the finger-post ; keep straight on, till you come 
to Mrs. Gubbin's gate; then turn to the left by Harrisons's wall, over the stile: 
then to the right ull you get to Simpeon's farm, and so round by Dallington. 


om to the high-road just above Gurney's, and that brings you out just by 
the gate. 


* Thank you,” said I. 
than a mile from thie" 

* Lipscombe’s,” said Mrs Bunny, her eyes extending themselves to a stare of 
the most awful nature, * what, have you Leen at Lipscombe's ?"’ 

* Ves,” said 1: “ what then '” 

* And you have got out of the house safe?’ 

“ As you see,” said | 

** You have been lucky,” said the old lady 
tling and speaking against one's neighbours; 
a blind horse’ you understand me 
there!" 

“ Everything,” eaid 1, * that I] wished to have 
Miss Lipscombe.” ave; I leh my portmantons vith 

* Miss!" repeated my Black Swan, in a tone and with an expression of coun- 
tenance which struck me to resemble very closely those of Lieutenant O'Mealy, 
when he pronounced the word * Gentleman ;" “ you have left your portinanteau 
there; well—I dare say it is very safe. 1 say nothing, Only—people have lost 
portmanteaus there before."’ 

* But,” said 1, * you do not mean to say that Jane Lipscombe is capable of 
committing a robbery t"’ 

“ Not 1, Sir.” said Mrs. Bunny. “ God forbid that | should take away any- 
body's character; only people, you know, will talk — ~and they do say-——"" 

“ She is very pretty,” said 1. * that you must allow !" 

* Handsome is, as handsome does,” said mine hostess 
for that,—if all her colour grows whete it shows 

“Ab!” said I, * that is pure malice 
own.” 

“Ob!” said Mrs. Bunny, looking uncommonly arch, * what! they don't rab 
off' Ah, well' I never tried: however, if you will take my advice, Sir, and 
you are coming into this neighbourhood, don't you go there any more.” 

‘1 am coming in this neighbourhood,” said J, and | am going there to-mor 
row morning to fetch my portmanteau.” 
| “Ti send for it for you, if you like,” said Mrs Bunny 

we are great friends" 
* Yes,” said I, * nobody can doubt that,—ase far as you are concerned 
shall go myself.”’ 
* Are you going to stay at Doctor Crowpick's, Sir! 
“| believe so,"’ was my answer 
| “ And mean to go to Lipscombe's to-morrow ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny, “you must pass this door in your way My 
husband is not at home now, and I don't like to do anything withoot asking him, 
—I shall have time to talk it over when he comes back,—and, if he ie agreeable, 
I'tl tell you something about these Lipscombes, which you ought to know.” 

“ Thank you,” said | 

A sudden noise in the paseage attracted mine hostess, who left me, and 1 con- 
fess in a state of mind exactly the reverse of agreeable Yet what was Jane 
Lipscombe to me! After all, it wae but a momentary acquaintance, and that, 
too, with only a bar-inaid. That she was very pretty, | knew,—that she was 
amiable, I believed | however, the morning would soon arrive, and having heard 
all mine hostess and ber husband had to say, | should form my own jodgment, 
and decide whether or not I would go and fetch my portinanteau | speedily 
summoned Mrs. Bunny. and having discharged my little bill, bade her a good 
afternoon, and promised to come to her early in the mormng 

* Sir,” said she, “don’t be angry with me for what | am going to say 
| very anxious about you: do you know much of Dr Crowpick ! 

*Not I," saidl “IT never even saw him.” 

* Well,” replied she, “ of course it is not my place to speak, bot we are none 
of us any better than we should be. Have you got much money about you 7" 

“ Why,” eaid I, in the simplicity of my heart, “not much ;—a matter of ff 
| teen sovereigns or so." 

** Now, my dear gentleman," said the kind-hearted woman, with tears stand- 
| ing in her eyes, ‘do ye leave it with me; I will tke honest care of it, and ye 
shall have it either as ye want it, a little at atime, or allin a lomp, when ye 
please to ask me for it: don’t take it across them fields to uld Crowpick's.” 
| * What,” said I, * are there thieves in the neighbourhood!" 
‘1 say nothing, Sir,’ said Mre Bonny: “there are black sheep in moat 
flocks: here nobody can rob you. ‘Take my advice, leave all your money ex- 
| cept a few shillings just for present use.” 

The carefulness of the woman gave me an unpleasant feeling ; it seemed to 
unsettle my confidence even in Crowpick bimeelf However, 1 was quite sure 
by her looks and manner that she could not cheat or deceive me, and | counted 
out fourteen of my sovereigns into her hand: little did I think at the moment 
what results this single, simple action would produce ;—no matter, I will not 
anticipate. She wrapped them carefully up in a piece of an old newsepaper,- 
the * Daily Advertiser,” I recollect, —and deposited them in her pocket 

** Now,” said she, “ you have acted wisely; call here whenever ye want your 
money, it shall be always ready. 1 wish you luck, and health and happiness.” 

She spoke these words with an earnestness which struck me forcibly at the 
time ; her real feelings towards me at that period [could not of course appreciate 

I left her and the house, and proceeded on my way to the Doctor's, but, as I 
marched on, I missed the way she had pointed out, and continued along the 
| high road, (making a difference of not more than half a mile,) antil I reached the 
| green gates of Magpie Castle 
| The sight of the entrance to what might, in all probability, be my residence for 
| the rest of my life, excited a thousand contending feelings in my bosom, the 

most predominant of which was the dislike I felt to my introduction, and a kind 
of apprehensive diffidence of the first half-hour's conversation. I rung the bell, 
| and was admitted. The Doctor was at home 

I never shall forget the appearance of the house ;—an unwieldly, red-brick 
building, castellated, with aturret at one corner. | crossed the court-yard, enter- 
ed by a glazed door, and followed my guide through the hall to 4 square wain- 
scoted parlour, where | rewained while the servant went to announce me.— 
| Little did I at the moment anticipate the events of which that square waimec oted 
parlour was destined to be the scene 

A few moments only elapsed before | was unshered into the * presence.” 
The Doctor was seated in an arm-chair, and in a sort of black dressing-gown, 
which to the uninitiated had something the appearance of a scholastic habit , 
before him stood @ large cup half full of tea, a plate which had contained 


* Why, at Lipscombe’s they told me it was not more 


“| say nothing; it's no use tat- 
but a nod is as good as a wink to 
Have you got everything that you took 


} " She is well enough 
You understand me, Sir.” 
All the roses on her cheek are Nature's 


**the Lipseombes and 
No, I 


’ asked mine hostess 


—I1 feel 





| 
| 
| 


The coachman's | hands of my dear girl, promising to be with her by eight o clock the next morn- | toast and butter, of which one slice still remained uneaten; on his right 


reasons for suggesting my “* halt ” there were wood and cogent. Dr. Crowpick's | ing, and resolving in my own mind at least to show such a front to Lieutenant | hand lay piled up @ heap of Latin exercises, one selected from which he was 


academy was situated within a mile and a hali of it, and of course stopping 
where I was would save me the distance from London back to the neighbour- 
hood ; but had the reasons not been half so good, the sight of Jane Lipscombe 
—soch was her name—would have decided the quistion of my stay in that par- 
ticular place. 

I never shall forget the sweet, unassuming, modes manner of the fair-haired 
gitl, as she gently turned a pair of soft, intelligent, ind beaming eyes towards 


the coach-box upon which I was seated, and whence, m a moment afterwards, I | the parties ; suffice & to say, we parted, and I left the bar, self-convicted of | 


descended. There is a sympathy in minds and characters which neither station 
nor circumstances can control. She was the daughter of the innkeeper—she 
officiated as bar-maid : but she was so lovely, and so young, that I fancied my- 
self already as much in love with her as I really was in the course of the next 
half-hour. 

I entered the house,—it was coldish weather; she saw that I was chilled ; 
she invited me into her little territory, the bar. ‘* Would I take anything !” 
That was her question,—purely disinierested too, as it proved. I was very shy 
at that time: this struck her immediately; it was a novelty, I suppose ; she 
made me a glass of hot brandy and water, with a slice of lemon-peel and a lump 
of sugar in it, that seemed to me nectar. 

‘* Are you in the army, Sir!” said Jane, timidly. 

I thonght I should have died. I really believe, if I had not just in time re- 
collected that I was probably destined to be her neighbour, and perhaps should 
eccasionally march my pigmy regiment under her window, I should have said 
yes,—as it was, I answered in the negative. 


“There are a good many military gentlemen in this place, said Miss Lips- 


eombe. 

J wish they were anywhere else, thought J. 

“No,” said I, “I am going as far as Dr. Crowpick’s, at Magpie Castle.” 

“Oh, to the school !” said Jane.—and she looked as if she doubted whether 
I was on the point of visiting it to finish my education. 

“Oh, dear, then,” replied the artless girl, ** Stevens ought to have put you 
dewn at the Black Swan instead of our house ; it is a mile nearer Magpie Castle 
than this.” 

“| prefer being here,” said I, “ if it were twice as far to walk.” 

I thought she looked pleased at this little innocent bit of civility. 

“Is the brandy and water to your liking, Sir*” said she 

ana that you are good enough to give me I am delighted with,” 
sa 

“ Jenny.’ said a fine, handsome-looking fellow, with huge black mustachios, 
enveloped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging cap, “ some cigars, dear.” 

I hated the look of the man,—his easy assurance—the air of command— 


/enny, Gear , —altogether his appearance produced a most unpleasant effect 
i 


O'Mealy, if 1 fell in with him out of her sight, as might convince him that | in- 
| herited my father's spirit and professional feeling, even though I had no other 
claim to military consideration than that of teaching the “ young idea how to 

shoot.”’ 

I parted from Jane; it was all like a dream. I had even then established a 
! principle upon which I have acted through life. I make a pointof never de- 
| veloping circumstances which in point of fact can be interesting to nobody but 


love for Miss Lipscombe. It was love at first sight ; but its results, as we shal! 

presently see, were not quite so evanescent 
| I followed the instructions given me by my fair monitress; and after a plea- 
| sant walk of three-quarters of an hour, reached the rara avis of the next village 
|—the Biack Swan, at which I was perhaps to rest. or, at all events, receive my 
| further marching orders. It was a neat, country-looking inn, with a swinging 
sign, a leng water-trough in front, the stabling stood to the left hand, and there 
was a bay-window on the right of the door; in the passage stood a nice comely 
| woman, mistress of the house. As I approached she made way for me, and 
| curtseying quite as low as a foot-travelier had any right to expect, bade me 

good afternoon. I glanced my eye from her smiling, shining countenance, and 
beheld in a glazed three-corned larder opposite me. a cold round of beef 
| Then and then only did it strike me that I had had no dinner; my appetite 
| had been converted into a sentimental desire of hearing Jane Lipscombe talk, 
| and the grosser and more sensible ideas of mutton-chops and beef-steake had 
given place to visions of future happiness with the unsophisticated ** Maid of the 
Inn.” The sight of the cold round of beef, however, recalled me to a recollec- 
| tion of my bodily wants. I desired the landlady to lay a cloth and set the 
tempting viand before me 

« Ay, that I will,” said Mrs. Bunny, (so was mine hostess called,) ‘‘and you 
sha'nt wait long neither ;"’ and she, like my lovely Jane, gave me a look, which 
I remember to this moment, expressive not only of readiness and anziety to 
oblige me, but of a desire to patronise and protect me. The fact is, the fresh- 
ness and innocence of my appearance bespoke the fostering care which both the 
young and old lady were so well disposed to afford me. 

Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a smal! sanded parlour, in which stood a round 
| claw table and several leather-bottomed chairs; in less than five minutes the 
| table was robed for duty, and certainly before ten minntes had expired I was 
seated before it, shaving the beef in the true boarding-school style. Mine hos- 
tess reappeared with a brown jug of foaming home-brew'd ale, which she placed 
by the side of my plate 

* Pray,” said I, “ how far is it to Dr. Crowpick’s academy *” 

* Crowpick‘” said mine hostess, ‘‘ Magpie Castle de you mean *” 

Exactly so,” replied I 





correcting. 
Facing him was seated she whom I then imagined, and soon after too certainly 
| knew to be his daughter; her expressive grey eyes, half veiled by the longest 
and blackest eye-lashes | ever saw, were raised for a moment as I entered the 
apartment, but in another instant they were suddenly withdrawn and thrown, not 
| aw the best established novelists have it, * under the table,” but upon a book which 
| she held in her band, and * read or seemed to real,” 

«* Emma, dear,” said Crowpick, after having bowed to me, and held out hie 
hand with an sir of cordiality. Upon hearing which, “ Emma. dear,” forthwith 
| rose frum her seat, and having asked, in the sweetest voice | ever heard, whether 
her papa chose any more tea, and having been answered in the negative, quitted 
| the room, not, however, without affording me one glance which seemed to say, 
“I know whom you are, and why you are come here. We shall be very good 
friends in time.” 

I had beard « great deal of Dr. Crowpick from my late master's successor, 
and a great deal about his system of education; but I had never heard a 
syllable aboot his daughter. The moment! saw her, I resolved not to quarrel 
| about terms with the Doctor, and even to lower my salary one half for the 
pleasure of living in the same house with her; little did I suspect her real po- 
sition in that family 

When the young lady had left us, Crowpick began the conversation which I 
had previously so much dreaded ; the anticipation, however, was not justified by 
the reality, for, ina very few minutes, I fownd the Doctor a man of the world, 
liberal in his views and feelings, and quite prepared to receive me with kindness 

nature 
2 o will not talk more of business this evening,” said the Doctor 
* You will do Mrs. Crowpick and myself the favour of suppmg with us When 
you are established you wil! find supper always laid in what is called the tutor’s 
room, and where—it is as well to be explicit at once—Mr. Bowman, Mr. Dixon, 
and Monsier Louvel, the other assistants, will be moch pleased to add you to 
| their little party.” 
| J] bowed acquiescence 
| «| will show you your bed-room,” said the urbane Doctor. ** I hope you will 
| find it convenient ; make no ceremony, if anything is wanting to add to its little 
| comforts, only mention it.” 
| Saying which, the excellent pedagogue lighted a candle and marshalled me the 

way that I should go. 

We ascended & secondary staircase, and passed three or four rooms in which 
| stood many beds. Atthe fifth doorin the passage the Doctor stopped, and open- 
ing it presented to my view a very peat and agreeable looking apartment. 

«“ This is destined for you,” said the Doctor. “* Where is your luggage’, 


‘I did not bring any, Sir,” said I, “ because | was not certain that—— , 
' 
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“ Certain,” interrupted the Doctor, “ you might have been quite certain that, 
after the testimonials | bad received, you would not quit me. Can we send for 
your things '” 

“T have left them,” said [, “ at Lipscombe's.” 

* At Lipscombe’s !" said the Doctor, * at Lipscombe's !—Umph '—Pray did 
you see anything there of a Lieutenant O'Mealy '” 

1 was pozzied. What ought | to say’ I had no business to know that the 
swaggering object of my hatred was called by any such name; yet I did knuw it 
I answered in the affirmative. 

How strange !" said Crowpick. 
early in the morning.” 

« [—meant to bave gone,” stammered | 

Go!” said the Doctor; “ not for the world. You are now settled here ; J 
already consider you one of my family. No, no,—I'll send over for them 
Whiat do they consist of 

* Only a portmanteau, Sir,” said I. 

“ How strange '"' ejaculated the Doctor, “ Well, I have shown you 
your room ;—now let us go down stairs; I dare eay we are expected in the par- 
lour ” 

The parlour! thought!. What is to be done now’ 

I implicitly followed my venerable guide. A bell rang loudly. In a moment 
the scuffling of innumerable feet sounded along the passages —It was the first 
time I had heard that bell—would it had been the last 

The Doctor turned half round to me, and said, “ That is for prayers. Past 
nine—Loys’ bed-time.” 

We returned to the room in which I had first been, and the Doctor extinguish- 
ed the lamp which had been brought in, after my arrival. Again he desired me 
to follow him. I did so, and reached the * parlour.” 

The Doctor opened the door; I entered. ‘The first person I saw, and to 
whom I was presented in due form, was Mrs. Crowpick; the second, and whom 
I scarcely saw while the ceremony of introduction was performing, ws Miss 
Emma ; and the third, to who the Doctor said he supposed he need not intro- 
duce me, was—lLieutenant O'Mealy himself 

The Lieutenant looked surprised, not at my appearance, for it turned out he 
did not recognize me, but at the Doctor's observation upon the non-necessity of 
an introduction. 

* You have met before,” said the Doctor to the Lieutenant. 

** Not to my knowledge,” said the odivus Lieutenant, 

“ T thought,” said Crowpick, turning to me rather sharply, “ you eatd you had 
seen Mr. O'Mealy at Lipscombe's.”’ 

“ So I did, Sir,’ said I, a good deal worried at the entanglement of the affair 

“] don’t recollect,” said the Lieutenant, in a much softer manner than I had 
heard him speak in the earlier part of the day. 

**T came there by the Wonder, and “5 

“Oh!” said the Lieutenant. ‘* Ah, you were in the bar, drinking hot brandy 
and water; I remember. | did not at first recollect. I suppose the bar-maid 
told you my name,” 

I felt myself blush and shodder at the same moment. I said nothing, and 
affected to smile. I cast my eyes round the room, in hopes of relief, when I 
beheld the gazelle-eyed Miss Crowpick gazing at me with an expression of arch- 
ness and pity which I never shall forget. ‘The sequel to this little conversation 
was more important than might be imagined. 

Supper was announced: it was half-past nine. Mrs. Crowpick rose and 
waddled into the next room—another palour. Lieut. O'Mealy, with a horrid 
smile, which exhibited his great white teeth through his black mustachios to the 
best possible advantage, offered Emma his arm; she smiled too, and accepted it. 
The Doctor good-naturedly patted my shoulder, and pushed me forward before 
himself 

The supper consisted of a dish of tripe, fried in battor,—I had never seen 
socha thing before,—acold, much-cut leg of roast mutton, ornamented with bits 
of parsley, and a dish of poached eggs upon a plot of spinach, 

The way in which Mr. O'Mealy eyed me as we were sitting down, added to 
the repast of cold beef at Mr. Bunny's, considerably damped the ardour of my 
appetite. I resolved that the next day should not elapse without my endeavour- 

ing to set myself right with this gallant gentleman, and determined to rally from 
the embarrassment which his unexpected presence occasioned 

Mrs. Crowpick helped the top disk ; Emma took an egg; the Lieutenant took 
two. The Doctor inquired what J would eat. I scarcely knew what he was 
saying; but, by an effort, I commanded myself, and answered him, in a tolerably 
firm voice,—T rier.” 

. 


* . . . * . 


T. E.H. 


** You had better let me send for them 





I regret to say that the MS., as T received it, terminates here. 
— 
THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs. Austin. 

[We published a few extracts from this tale a short time ago, which were 
very generally admired, and attracted so much notice, that we have determined 
to publish the entire story, which has since fallen into ovr hands. Our readers, 
we are sure, will pardon the repetition of a few passages, which is of course 
vaavoidable, when giving the whole. ‘The London copy contains a beautiful 
and affectionate address by Mra. Austin to her daughter, to whom the Transla- 
tion is dedicated. } 

There was oace a child who lived in a little hut, and in the hut there was 
nothing but a looking-glass which hung in adark corner. Now the Child cared 
nothing at all about the looking-glass ; but as soon as the first sun-beam glided 
softly through the casement and kissed his sweet eye-lids, and the finch and the 
linnet waked him merrily with their morning songe, he arose, and went out into 
the green meadow. And he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the vio- 
let, and butter of the butter-cup ; he shook dew-drops from the eowslip into the 
eup of a hare-bell; spread outa large lime leaf, set his little breakfast upon it, 
and feasted daintily. Sometimes be invited a humming-bee, oftener agay but- 
ter-fly, to partake his feast ; but his favourite guest was the blue dragonfly. The 
bee murmured a great deal in a solemn tone, about bis riches: but the Child 
thought that if he were a bee, heaps of treasure would not make him gay and 
happy; and that it must be much more delightful and glorious to float about in 
the free and fresh breezes of spring, and to hum joyously in the web of the sun- 
beams, than, with heavy feet and heavy heart, to stow the silver wax and the 
golden honey into celle. 

To this the butterfly assented ; and he told how, once on a time, he too had 
been greedy and sordid; how he had thought of nothing but eating, and had 
never once turned his eyes upwards to the blue heavens. At length, however, 
a complete change came over him; and instead of crawling spiritiess about the 
dirty earth, half dreaming, he all at once awaked as out of adeepsleep. And 
now he would rise into the air :—and it was his greatest joy sometimes to play 
with the light, and to reflect the heavens in the bright eyes of his wings; some- 
times to listen to the soft language of the flowers and catch their secrets. 
Such talk delighted the Child, and his breakfast was the sweeter to him, and the 
sunshine on leaf and flower seemed to him more bright and cheering. 

But when the bee had flown off to beg from flower to flower, and the butterfly 
had duttered away te his play-fellows, the dragonfly still remained poised on a 
blade of grass. Her slender and burnished body, more brightly and deeply blue 
than the deep blue sky, glistened inthe sunbeam ; and her net-like wings laughed 
at the flowers because they could not fly, but must stand still and abide the wind 
and the rain The dragonily sipped a little of the Child's clear dew-drops and 
blue violet-honey, and then whispered her winged words. And the Child made 
an end of his repast, closed his dark blue eyes, bent down his beautiful head, 
and listened to the sweet prattle. 

Then the dragonfly told much of the merry life in the green wood; how 
sometimes she played hide-and-seek with her piay-fellows under the broad 
leaves of the oak andthe beech trees; ot hunt-the-bare along the surface of 
the still waters; sometimes quietly watching the sunbeams, as they flew busily 
from moss to flower and from flower to bueh, oud shed life and warmth over all 
Bat at night, she said, the moonbeams glided softly around the wood, and drop- 
ped «dew into the mouths of all the thirsty planis: and when the dawn pelted 
the slumberers with the soft roses of heaven, soine of the balf drunken flowers 
looked up and smiled ; but most of them could not so much as raise their heads 
for a long, long time 

Such stories did the dragonfly tell ; and as the Child sat motionless with his 
eyes shot, and his head rested on his little hand, she thought he had failen 
asleep ;—so she poised her double wings and flew into the rustling wood. 

But the Child was only sunk into a dream of delight, and was wishing Ae were 
a sunbeam or a moonbeam ; and he would have been glad to hear more and 
more, and for ever. But at last, as all was still, he opened his eyes and looked 
around for his dear guest ; but she was flown far away; so he could not bear to 
sit there any longer alone, and he rose and went to the gurgling brook. It 
gushed and rolled so merrily, and tumbled so wildly along as it hurried to throw 
itself head-over-heels into the river, juet as if the great massy roch out of 
which it sprang, were close behind it, and could enly be escaped by a break- 
neck leap j 
Then the Child began to talk to the little waves, and asked them whence they 
came. They would not stop to give him an answer, but danced away, one over 


— tril at last, that the sweet Child might not be grieved, a drop of water 
stopped behind a piece of rock. From her the Child heard strange histories, but 
he cool! r nderetand them all, for she told him about her former life, and 
about t the of the mountain 

“A long while ago,” said the drop of water, “I lived with my countless 
sisters ‘he great ocean, in peace and unity. We had all sorts of pastimes ; 
some'!imes we 


yunted up high into the air, and peeped at the stars; then we 


esok plump down deep below, and looked how the coral builders work till they 
are tired, that they may reach the light of day at last. But I was conceited, 
and thought myself much better than my sisters. And so one day when the sun 
rose out of the sea, 1 clung fast to one of his hot beams, and thooght that now 
I should reach the stars, and become one of them. But | bad not ascended far 
when the sunbeam shook me off, and in spite of alll could say or do, let me 
fall into a dark cloud. And soon a fiash of fire darted through the cloud, and 
now I thought I most sarely die; but the whole cloud laid itself down softly 
wpon the top of a mountain, and sol escaped with my fright, and a black eye 
Now I thought I should remain hidden, when, all on a sudden, I slipped over a 
round pebble, fell from one stone to another, down into the depths of the moun- 
tain, till at last it was pitch dark, and I could neither hear or see any thing. 
Then I found, indeed, that ‘pride goeth before a fall,’ resigned myself to my 
fate, and, as 1 had already laid aside all my unhappy pride in the cloud, my por- 
tion now was the saltof humility ; and after undergoing many purifications from 
the hidden virtues of metals and minerals, 1 was at length permitted to come 
up once more into the free cheerful air; and now will I run back to my sisters, 
and there wait patiently till | am called for something better.” 

But hardly had she done, when the root of a forget-me-not caught the drop 
of water by her hair and sucked her in, that she might become a floweret, and 
twinkle brightly as a bive star on the green firmament of earth 


fully home and laid himself on his little bed; and all night long he was wan- 
dering about on the vcean, and among the stars, and over the dark mountain. 
But the moon loved to look on the slumbering Child as he lay with his little 
head softly pillowed on his right arm. She lingered a long time before his 
little window, and went slowly away to lighten the chamber of some sick 
person 

As the moou'ssoft light lay on the Child's eyelids, he fancied he sat in a golden 
boat, on a great, great water; countless stars swam glittering on the dark mir- 
ror. He stretched ont his hand to catch the nearest star, but it had vanished, 
and the water sprayed upagainst him. ‘Then he saw clearly that these were not 
the real stars: he jooked up to heaven, and wished he could fly thither. 

Bat in the meantime the moon bad wandered on her way ; and now the Child 
was led in his dream into the clouds, and he thought he was sitting on a white 
sheep, and he saw many lambs grazing around him. He tried to catch a little 
jamb to play with, but it was all mist and vapour; and the Child was sorrowful, 
and wished himself down again in hisown meadow, where his own lamb was 
sporting gaily about 

Meanwhile the moon was gone to sleep behind the mountains, and all around 
was dark. Thenthe Child dreamt that he fell down into the dark, gloomy ca- 
verns of the mountain, and at that he was so frightened, that he suddenly awoke, 
just as morning opened her clear eye over the nearest hill 

The Child started up, and, to recover himself from his fright, went into the 
little flower-garden behind his cottage, where the beds were surrounded by an- 


him. But behold, the tulip turned up her nose, and the ranunculus held her 
head as stiffly as possible, that she might not bow good-morrow to him. The 
rose, with her fair round cheeks, smiled and greeted the Child lovingly ; so he 
went vp to her and kissed her fragrant mouth. And then the rose tenderly com- 
plained that he so seldom came into the garden, and that she gave out her bloom 
and her fragrance the live-long day in vain; for the other flowers either could 
not see her, because they were tov low, or did not care to look at her, because 
they were themselves so rich in bloom and fragrance. But she was most de- 
lighted when she glowed in the blooming head of a child, and could pour out all 
her heart's secrets to him in sweet odours. Among other things, the rose whis- 
pered in his ear that she was the Fulness of Beauty. 

And in truth the Child, while looking at her beauty, seemed to have quite for- 
gotten to go on ; till the blue larkspur called to him, and asked whether he cared 
nothing more about his faithful friend; that she was unchanged, and that even 
in death she should look upon him with eyes of unfading blue. 

The Child thanked her for her true-heartedness, and passed on to the hyacinth 
who stood near the puffy, full-cheeked, gaudy tulips. Even from a distance the 
hyacinth sent forth kisses to him, for she knew not how to express her love. Al- 
though she was not remarkable for her beauty, yet the Child felt himself wond- 
rously attracted by her, for he thought no flower loved him so weil. But the 
hyacinth poured out her full heart and wept bitterly, because she stood so lonely; 
the tulips, indeed, were her countrymen, but they were so cold and unfeeling 
that she was ashamed of them. The Child encouraged her, and told her he did 
not think things were so bad as she fancied. The tulips spoke their love in 
bright looks, while she uttered her's in fragrant words; that these, indeed, were 
lovelier and more intelligible, but that the others were not to be despised. 

Then the hyacinth was comforted, and said she would be content; and the 
Child went on to the powdered avricula, who, in her bashfulness, looked kindly 
up to him, and would have gladly given him more than kind looks, had she any 
more togive. But the Child was satisfied with her modest greeting ; he felt 
that he was poor too, and he saw the deep, thoughtful colours that lay beneath 
her golden dust But the humble flower of her own accord sent bimto her 
neighbour, the lily, whom she willingly acknowledged as her queen. And when 
the Child came to the lily. the slender flower waved to and fro, and bowed her 
pale head with gentle pride and stately modesty, and sent forth a fragrant greet- 
ingto him. ‘The Child knew not what had come to him; it reached his inmost 
heart, so that his eyes filled with soft tears. Then he marked how the lily 
gazed with a clear and steadfast eye upon the sun, and how the sun looked 
down again into her pure chalice, and how, amid this interchange of looks, the 
three golden threads united in the centre. And the Child heard how one scar- 
let lady-bird at the bottom of the cup, said to another, ** knowest thou not that 
we dwell in the flower of heaven!” and the other replied, ‘yes, and now will 
the mystery be fulfilled.” And as the Child saw and heard all this, the dim 


his eyes; he strove to grasp it, but the light was gone, and the Child slipped, 
and would have fallen, had not the branch of a currant bush* caught and held 
him ; and he took some of the bright berries for his morning's meal, and went 
back to his hut and stripped the little branches. 

But in the hut he stayed not long, all was so gloomy, close, and silent within; 
and abroad every thing seemed to smile and to exult in the clear and unbounded 
space. ‘Therefore the Child went out into the green wood, of which the dra- 
gonfly had told him such pleasant stories. But he found every thing far more 


The Child did not very well know what to think of all this; he went thought- | 


cient palm-trees, and where he knew that all the flowers would nod kindly at 


image of his unknown parents, as it were veiled in a holy light, floated before 


| star light 


worried and stunned to death, and there is never a day's peace for them. And 
they do nothing; only snap up the flies and the spiders out of the mouths of 
such asI. For my part, I should be perfectly satished, provided ail the tarde in 
the world were flies and beetles.” 

The Child changed colour, and his heart was sick and saddened when he 
heard their eviltongues. He could not imagine how any one could speak jl] of 
the beautiful flowers, or scoff at his beluved birds. He was waked out of a 
sweet dreain, and the wood seemed to him lonely and desert, and he was ill at 
ease. He started up hastily, so that the mouse and the lizard shrunk back 
alarmed, and did not look round them till they thought themselves safe out of 
the reach of the stranger with the large, severe eyes. 

Bat the Child went away from the place; and as he hung down his head 
thoughtfully, he did not observe that he took the wrong path, nor see how the 
flowers on either side bowed their heads to welcome him, nor hear how the old 
birds from the boughs, and the young from the nests, cried aloud to him, « God 
bless thee. our dear little prince.” And he went on and on, farther and farther 

| into the deep wood ; and he thought over the foolish and heartless talk of the 
two selfish chatterers, and could not understand it. He would fain have for- 
| gotten it, but hecould not. And the more he pondered, the more it seemed to 
him as if a malicious spider had spun her web around him, and as if his eyes 
| were weary with trying to look through it. 

And suddenly he caine to a still water, above which young beeches lovingly 
entwined their arms. He looked in the water, and his eyes were riveted to it 
as if by enchantment. He could not move, but stood and gazed in the soft pla- 
| cid mirror, from the bosom of which the tender green foliage with the deep blue 
| heavens between, gleamed so wondrously upon him. His surrow was all for- 
| gotten, and even the echo of the discord in his little heart was hushed. That 
| heart was once more in his eyes; and fain would he have drunk in the soft 
| beauty of the colours that lay beneath him, or have plunged into the lovely deep. 

Then the breeze began to sigh among the tree-tops. The Child raised his 

eyes and saw overhead the quivering green, and the deep blue behind it, and he 
| Knew not whether he were waking or dreaming : which were the real leaves and 
| the real heaven,—those in the depths above, or in the depths beneath? Long 
| did the Child waver, and his thoughts floated in a delicious dreaminess from one 
| to the other, till the dragonfly flew to him in affectionate haste, and with Tustling 
| wings greeted her kind host. The Child returned her greeting, and was glad 

to meet an acquaintance with whom he could share the rich feast of his joy. 
But first he asked the dragonfly if she could decide for him between the Upper 
and the Nether—the heighth and the depth! The dragonfly flew above, and 
heneath, and around; but the water spake: ‘ The foliage and the sky above 
| are not the true ones: the leaves wither and fall; the sky is often overcast, and 
| sometimes quite dark.” Then the leaves andthe sky said, “ The water only 
| apes us; it must change its pictures at our pleasure, and can retain none.” Then 


the dragonfly r«narked, that the heighth and the depth existed only in the eyes 
of the Child, and that the leaves and the sky were true and real only in his 
thoughts ; because in the mind alone the picture was permanent and enduring 
and could be carried with him wheresoever he went. ; 

This she said to the Child; but she immediately warned him to return, for 
the leaves were already beating the tattoo in the evening breeze, and the lights 
were disappearing one by one in every corner. Then the Child confessed to 
her with alarm that he knew not how he should find the way back, and that he 
feared the dark night would overtake him if he attempted to go home alone; 80 
the dragonfly flew on before him, and shewed him a cave in the rock where he 
might pass the night. And the Child was well content; for he had often wished 
to try if he could sleep out of his accustomed bed. 

But the dragonfly was fleet, and gratitude strengthened her wings to pay her 
host the honour she owed him. And truly in the dim twilight good counsel and 
guidance were scarce. She flitted hither and thither without knowing rightly 
what was to be done ; when by the last vanishing sunbeam, she saw hanging o 
the edge of the cave some strawberries who had drunk so deep of the evenin 
red, that their heads were quite heavy. Then she flew up to a harebell y? 
stood near, and whispered in her ear that the Jord and king of al) the flowere@® 
in the wood, and ought to be received and welcomed as beseemed his di-'y- 
Aglaia did not need that this should be repeated. She began to ring her*@et 
bells with all her might; and when her neighbour heard the sound, she ra bers 
also ; and soon al! the harebells great and small, were in motion, and r8 48 if 
it had been for the nuptials of their mother earth herself, with the prir? Of the 
sun. ‘The tone of the biue bells was deep and rich, and that of the “te, high 
and clear, and all blended together ina delicious harmony. 

But the birds were fast asleep in their high nests, and the ears! the other 
animals were not delicate enough, or were too much overgrowr*ith hair, to 
hearthem. ‘The fireflies alone heard the joyous peal, for they yt @kin to the 
flowers, through their common ancestor, light. They inquire@! their nearest 
relation, the lily of the valley, and from her they heard that r@"ge flower had 
just passed along the footpath more blooming than the love)$t rose, and with 
two stars more brilliant than those of the brightest firefly, an that it must needs 
be their king. Then all the fireflies flew up and down the?tpath, and sought 
every where, till at length they came, as the dragonfly hadoped they would, to 
the cave. 
| _ And now, as they looked at the Child, and every onef them saw itself re- 
| flected in his clear eyes, they rejoiced exceedingly, and illed all their fellows to- 
} 





gether, and alighted on the bushes all around; and 0M it wae so light in the 

cave, that herb and grass began to grow as if it had ©e broad day. Now, in- 
| deed, was the joy qnd triumph of the dragonfly corlete. The Child was de- 
| lighted with the merry and silvery tones of the be’, and with the many little 

bright-eyed companions around him, and with thedeep red strawberries which 
| bowed down their head to his touch. 

And when he had eaten his fill, he sat dow On the soft moss, crossed one 
| little leg over the other, and began to gossip ‘ith the fireflies. And as he so 
often thought on his unknown parents, he sked them who were their pa- 
,rents. Then the one nearest to him gave }m answer; and he told how that 
| they were formerly flowers, but none of 208e who thrust their rooty hands 
| greedily into the ground and draw nvuvrisment from the dingy earth, only to 
make themselves fat and large withal; bt that the light was dearer to them 
than any thing, even at night ; and while-he other flowers slept, they gazed un- 
| wearied on the light, and drank it wit’ eager adoration,—sun and moon and 
And the light had so thovughly purihed them, that they bad not 
sucked in poisonous juices like the yell/w flowers of the earth, but sweet odours 





beautiful and lovely even than she had described it; for all about, wherever he | for sick and fainting hearts, and oi] ofpotent, etherial virtue for the weak and 
went, the tender moss pressed his little feet, and the delicate grass embraced his | the wounded ; and, at length, when veir autumn came, they did not, like others 
knees, and the flowers kissed his hands, and even the branches stroked his cheeks | wither and sink down, leaf and flover, to be swallowed up by the darksome 
with a kind and refreshing touch, and the high trees threw their fragrant shade | earth, but shook off their earthly girment and mounted aloft into the elear air. 
around him. But there it was so wondrously vight, that sight failed them; and when they 
There was no end to his delight. The little birds warbled and sang, and | came to themselves again, they wre fireflies, each sitting on a withered flower- 
fluttered and hopped about, and the delicate wood flowers gave out their beauty | stalk. 
and their odours ; and every sweet sound took a sweet odour by the hand, and | And now the Child liked the Iright-eyed flies better than ever: and he talked 
thus walked through the open door of the Child's heart, aad held a joyous nup- | a little longer with them, andinquired why they shewed themselves so much 
tial dance therein. But the nightingale and the lily of the valley led the dance ; | more in spring. They did it,chey said, in the hope that their gold-green ra- 
for the nightingale sang of nought but love, and the lily breathed of nought but , diance might allure their cowins, the flowers, to the pure love of light. 
innocence, and he was the bridegroom and she was the bride. And the nightia- | During this conversation me dragonfly had been preparing a bed for her host. 
gale was never weary of repeating the same thing an hundred times over, forthe |The moss upon which the Child sat had grown a foot behind his back, out of 
spring of love which gushed from his heart was ever new ; and the lily bowed | pure joy; but the dragonfy and her sisters had so revelled upon it, that it was 
her head bashfully, that no one might see her glowing heart. And yet the one | now laid at its length alorg the cave. The dragonfly had awakened every spi- 
lived so solely and entirely in the other, that no one could see whether the notes | der in the neighbourhoodout of her sleep, and when they saw the brilliant light, 
of the nightingale were floating lilies, or the lilies visible notes, falling like dew | they had set to work spinning so industriously that their web hung down like 4 
drops from the nightingale’s throat. curtain before the mouth of the cave. But as the Child saw the ant peeping up 
The Child's heart was full of joy evento the brim. He set himself down, | at him, he entreated the fireflies not to deprive themselves any longer of their 
and he almost thought he shonld like to take root there, and live for ever among | merry games in the wood, on his account. And the dragonfly and her sisters 
the sweet plants and flowers, and so become a true sharer in all their gentle | raised the curtain till the Child had laid him down to rest, and then let it fall 
pleasures. For he felt a deep delight in the still, secluded, twilight existence of | again, that the spiteful gnats might not get in to disturb his slumbers, 
the mosses and small herbs, which felt not the storm nor the frost, nor the | The Child laid himself down to sleep, for he was very tired ; but he could 
scorching sunbeam , but dwell quietly among their many friends and neighbours, | not sleep, for his couch of moss was quite another thing than his little bed, and 
feasting in peace and good fellowship on the dew and the cool shadows which | the cave was all strange to him He turned himself on one side and then on 
the mighty trees shed upon them. To them it wasa high festival when a sun- | the other, and as nothing would do. he raised himself and sat upright to wait till 
beam chanced to visit their lowly home; whilst the tops of the lofty trees could | sleep might choose to come. But sleep would not come at all ;—and the only 
find joy and beauty only in the purple rays of morning or evening. wakeful eyes in the whole wood were the Child's. For the harebells had rung 
And as the Child sat there, a little mouse rustled from among the dry leaves | thomselves weary, and the fireflies had flown about till they were tired, and even 
of the former year, and a lizard half glided from a crevice in the rock, and both | the dragonfly, who would fain have kept watch in front of the cave, had dropped 
of them fixed their bright eyes upon the little stranger ; and when they saw that | sound asleep. 
he designed them no evil, they took courage and came nearer to him. | ‘The wood grew stiller and stiller: here and there fell a dry leaf whieh had 
« ] should like to live with you,” said the Child to the two little creatures, in | been driven from its old dwelling place by afresh one; here and there a young 
a soft subdued voice, that he might not frighten them. ‘“ Your chambers are so | bird gave a soft chirp when its mother squeezed it in the nest ;—and from time 
snug, 80 warm, and yet so shaded, and the flowers grow in at your windows, and | to time a gnat hummed for a minute or two In the curtain, tilla spider crept on 
the birds sing you their morning song, and call you to table and to bed with their | tip-toe along its web, and gave him such a gripe in his windpipe as soon spoiled 
clear warblings.”’ his trumpeting 
“ Vos,” said the mouse, ‘it would be all very well if al! the plants bore nuts! And the deeper the silence became, the more intently did the Child listen, and 
and mast, instead of those silly flowers; and if I were not obliged to grub under | at last the slightest sound thrilled him from head to foot. Ai length, all was 
ground in the spring, and gnaw the bitter roots, whilst they are dressing them- | stil] as death in the wood; and the world seemed as if it never would awake 
selves in their fine flowers and flaunting it to the world, as if they had endless | again. The Child bent forward to see whether it were as dark abroad as in the 
stores of honey in their cellars.” cave, but he saw nothing save the pitch dark night, who had wrapped every 
“ Hold your tongue,” interrupted the lizard pertly, ‘‘do you think, because you thing im her thick veil. Yetas he looked upwards his eyes met the friendly 
are grey, that other people must throw away their handsome clothes, or et them | glance of two or three stars, and this was a most joyful surprise to him, for he 
Re in the dark wardrobe under ground, and wear nothing but grey too? Iam | felt himself no longer so entirely alone. The stars were, indeed, far, far 
not so envious. The flowers may dress themselves as they like for me; they | away, but yet he knew them, and they knew him ; for they looked into his eyes. 
pay for it out of their own pockets, and they feed bees and beetles from their The Child's whole sou! was fixed in his gaze ; and it seemed to him as if he 
cups ; but what I want to know is, of what use are birds in the world! Such! must needs fly out of the darksome cave, thither where the stars were beaming 
a fluttering and chattering, truly, from morning early to evening Jate, and one is | with such pure and serene light; and he felt how poor and lowly he was, when 
| he thought of their brilliancy ; and how cramped and fettered, when he thought 
j of their free, unbounded course along the heavens 














*The red currant is called in Germany, J. /cnnis-beere, St. John’s berry. 
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1834. Che Albion. 


Bot the stare went on their course, and left their glittering picture only a little | Then the Child clapped his little hands for joy, that the sweet bird had down 
while before the Child's eyes. _Even this faded. and then vanished quite away. up again, and that the red-caps must hold their tongues for shame. , road, I've pelted 1 with stones for this last ten minutes, bot can’t kill the thing; 
And he was beginning to feel tired, and to wish to lay himself down again, ___ And the Child was become happy and joyful, and breathed freely agein, and I've cut it in two, but its tail moves pow.” On the servant arriving at the spot 
when a flickering will-o’-the-wisp appeared from behind a besh,—so that the | thought no more of returning to his hut, for he saw that nothing returned in- described by the countryman, he actoally found the lady's valuable fur literally 
Child thought, at first, one of the stars had wandered out of its way and had | wards, bot rather that all strove outwards into the free air ; the rosy blossoms cut tu pieces with stones, with which it was nearly covered 
come to visit him, and take him with it. And the Child breathed quick with from their narrow buds, and the gurgling notes from the narrow breast of the At the battle of Trafalgar, two Scotchmen, messmates and bosom cronies, from 
soy and surprise, and then the will-o’-the-wisp came nearer and set hunself down lark. The germs burst open the folding doors of the seeds, and broke through | the same little Clachan, happened to be stationed near each other, when the eole- 
on a damp, mossy stone in front of the cave, and another fluttered quickly after the heavy pressure of the earth in order to get atthe light: the grasses tore | prated intimation wae displayed from the Admiral's ship. “ Look up and read 
bim, and sat down over against him, and sighed deeply, “ Thank God, then, that asunder their bands, and their slender blades sprung upwards. Even the rocks vou Jock * enid one to the other: “: England expects every man to do bis duty '" 
I can rest at last '"’ , : were become gentle, and allowed little mosses to peep out from their sides, as a aah 6 weed frae purr old Scotland on this occasion " Jock cocked his eye at the 

“ Yes,” said the other, “for that you may thank the innocent Child who sign that they would not remain impenetrably closed for ever. And the flowers , object for a moment, and Wwrning to his companion, thus addressed him —"' Mon, 
sleeps there within; it was his pure breath that freed us ""—* Are youthen,”’ sent out colour and fragrance into the whole world, for they kept not their best | Geordie. is this a’ voursense! Scotland et well enough that ber bairne will 
said the Child, hesitatingly, ‘ not of yon stars which wander so brightly there | for themselves, but would imitate the sun and the stars, which poured their | ao their dety that’s just a hint to the Englishes.’ 
above !"—** Oh, if we were stars,” replied the first, “‘ we should pursue our ' warmth and radiance over the spring. And many a little gnat and beetle burst ; — 








dal 


boar! I've seen no boar, nor saything elee, but a great long hairy enake in the 





tranquil path through the pure element, and should leave this wood and the | the narrow cell in which it was enclosed, and crept out slowly, and, half asleep, An es — potas. re inv ae & party dining at ry \ eae 
whole darksome earth to itself.""—* And not,” said tHe other, ‘sit brooding on unfolded and shook its tender wings, and soon gained strength, and flew off to —— ie a es = amen ant . meer that Ghe of the party a - Pa te 
the face of the shallow pool.” | untried delights. told us enough vat you can do, tell us something you cannot do aith, 
} “ . iy 
The Child was curious to know who these could be who shone so beautifully, | And as the butterflies came forth from their chrysalids in all their gaiety and aid oe I cannot pay my share of the reckoning 

and yet seemed so discontented. Then the first began to relate how he had splendour. so did ev ery humbled and suppressed aspiration and hope free itself, Mr. Crabbe bad, I presume, read very little about Scotland before that excur- 
been a child too, and how, ashe grew up, it had always been his greatest de- | and boldly Jaunch into the open and flowing sea of spring sion. It appeared to me that he confounded the Inchcolm of the Frith of Forth 
light to deceive people and play them tricks, toshow his wit and cleverness. He |} eotialiines with the ope of the Hebrides; bot John Kemble, | hawe heard, did the 
had always, he said, poured such astream of smooth words over people, and } ‘ — lees same. I beheve he really never had known until then that a langwage ratically 
encompassed himself with such a shining mist, that men had been at- | ‘“ NOTHING LIKE LEATHER |” distinet from the English was still actually spoken within the island. And thie 
tracted by it to theirown hurt. But once on atime there appeared a plain| “ By Heaven!” cried my father, “1 have not one appointment belonging to me | recals a scene of high merriment which occurred the very morning after bis ar- 
man who only spoke two or three simple words, and suddenly the bright mist which I set so much store by as I do by these boots."—Tristaam Suanpy, rival. When be came down into the breakfast parlour, Sir Walter had not yet 
vanished, and left him naked and deformed, to the scorn and mockery of the I never knew but one man who was really attached to hessian boots. It was | appeared there, and Mr. Crabbe had before him two or three portly personages 


whole world) But the man had turned away his face from him in pity, while | my friend S , and his attachmeut amounted almost to reverence. He always | #!! in the fall Highland garb. These gentlemen, arrayed in a costume so novel, 
he was almost dead with shame and anger. And when he came to himself again, wore them summer or winter. Although a martyr to the gout, his respect for | Were talking Ina language which he did not understand, #0 he never doubted 
he knew not what had befallen him, till, at length, he found that it was his fate | hessians overcame all desire for an easy shoe, whew his fit was at the highes: they were foreigners. The Celts, on their part, conceived Mr Crabbe, dressed 
to hover, without rest or change, over the surface of the bog as a will-o'-the- | have seen him writhe with pain under the infliction, and yet sinile complacently | ** he was in rather an old-fashioned style of clerics! propriety, with buckles in 
wisp at the polished calf of his favourite leather. When night came, a stranger | is shoes for instance, to be some learned abbé, who had come on a pilgrimage to 

“ With me, it fell out quite otherwise,” said the first. ‘Instead of giving might observe his ruffied temper, as he encountered the boot-jack and slippers; | ‘he shrine of Waverley ; and the result was that when, a little afterwards, Sir 
light without warinth, as I now do, I burned without shining. When I was they were to him the heralds of departing bliss. He sighed as he drew them Walter and his family entered the room, they found vour father and these lairde 
only a child, people gave way to me in every thing, so that I wae intoxicated off; and woe to the person whose business it was, if the boots were not in hammering away, with pain and labour, to make them imatually onderetand in 
with self-love. If Isaw any one shine, I longed to put out his light; and the | readiness in the morning at the moment he required them! Yet he was not | most execrable French. Cireat wae the rehef, and potent the laughter when the 
more intensely I wished this, the more did my own smal! glimmering turn panctilious in his dress ; he wore not hessian boots for their smartness ; he cared host interrupted their colloguy with his plain English “Good morming.""—Crabbe's 
back upon myself, and inwardly burn fiercely, while al! without was darker than | little whether they were clean or dirty: his love had a deeper root—it eprung | Life, by his son 





ever. But if any one who shone more brightly would have kindly given me of | from gratitude A poor Irish labourer, secing one of our fashionable dan ties strutting through 
his light, then did my inward flame burst forth to destroy him. But the flame It is extraordinary how chance or mishap may suddenly bring to light the most | one of the new streets near Belgrave-square, went modestly up to him, and said, 
passed through the light and harmed it not; it shone only the more brightly, | inestimable qualities in very common and, to all appearance, very trifling things. | 1] beg your honour's pardin, sur, but would ye be after tellin’ me the rit of 
while I was withered and exhausted. And once uponatime I meta little smiling | Hood has immortalized a wig as ‘a life-preserver,” a property few could have | this house; I want to know, sur, for a raison | have’ Get away, fellow,” 


child, whe played with across of palm branches, and wore abeamy coronet | guessed at. The wearer, falling into the clutches of some wild Indians in the | said the dandy, “how should I know the rent; I know nothing about the 
around his golden locks. He took me kindly by the hand and said, * My friend, | back-woods of America, was sentenced to be scalped; and the operation was | house “T beg voor honour's pardin’, sur.” said the Irichman, “ bot from 
you are now very gloomy and sad, but if you will become a child again, even as quickly performed—but the knife passing fortunately between the scu!! and the | the manner you walked, myself thought the whole ethreet belonged to ye; aye, 
Iam, you will have a bright circlet such as [ have.” When I heard that, I was , frizzled top-knot, the artificial sealp came off in the Mohawk grasp, thus leaving | fait, an’ the next sthreet too for the matter of that.” 

so angry with myself and the child, that I was scorched by iny inward fire. Now | the proprietor minus only his wig 


Pa 


—~—>—- 

would I fain fly up to the sun to fetch rays from him, but the rays drove me back To pass from the head to the heels, it would be difficult to conceive how a 

with these words: ‘ Return thither whence thou camest, thou dark fire of envy, | pair of hessian boots could have rendered so important a service to my friend Sunmary. 

for the sun lightens only in love; the greedy earth, indeed, sometimes turns his | S——; yet theydid. They were a life-preserver to him, and he treasured them | — 

mild light into scorching fire. Fly back, then, for with thy like alone must thou | accordingly—but let him tel! his own tale. | Mademoiselle Michelot, a young chorus-singer of the Opera Comique, had 
dwell.’ I fell, and when I recovered myself, I was glimmering coldly above “T dare say,” said he to me one day, after an affectionate glance downwards, | been long teased by the urgent suitof a voung musician belonging to the band at 
the stagnant waters.” | T dare say you wonder at ny fondness for hessian boots, but I am bound te | the same theatre, but whose advances she haduniformly repulsed. On Thoreday 


While they were talking. the Child had fallen asleep; for he knew nothing of | them from respect to myself and family. But for these bits of leather, sir, I | she received a note from him intimating that if she did not accept his tenders of 
the world nor of men, and he could make nothing of their stories. Weariness | should not be standing before you at this moment: they saved my life, sir. | love he should be driven to some act of desperation. This rendered her very 
had spoken a more intelligible language to him—thut he understood, and had Thirty years ago (it was the winter of 18—). I was riding a little cross-grained uneasy, and she became so alarmed, that on Friday morning she remained locked 
fallen asleep. chestnut cob over my own farm, when the beast making a sudden start, I was up in her room in the Rue des Filles St. Thomas tl! 2 o'clock, when some one 

Softly and soundly he slept till the rosy morning clouds stood upon the moun- | throwa off my guard and off the horse at the same moment. Well! instead of | knocked at her door. Her excited feelings made ber imagine that it was the 
tain, and announced the coming of their lord, the sun. But as soon as the | standing still (the horse I mean), as he should have done, he scampered away, | musician come to carry his threats into execution, and so overpowering wae her 
tidings spread over field and wood, the thousand-voiced echo awoke, and sleep | as fast as his legs could carry him, across a forty-acre field ; and what is worse, | terror, that she rushed to the window, precipitated | 
was no more to be thought of. sir, my right foot hanging in the stirrup, he dragged me along with him. Luckily | was killed upon the spot —Galignani's Messenger 

And soon did the royal sun himself arise; at first, his dazzling diadem alone for me, there had been a heavy fall of snow, which doubtless saved me 
appeared above the mountains; at length, he stood upon their summit in the full | many broken bones; but, what was a hundred times more fortunate, I was | 
majesty of his beauty, in all the charms of eternal youth, bright and glorious, | wearing hessian boots, sir. Well—when he had got to the opposite hedge, wove 
his kindly glance embracing every creature of earth, from the stately oak to the | what with rolling and tumbling over and over, I had become a perfect snow-ball ; “"e ' ates aa ‘ ' , N , 
blade of grass bending under the foot of the wayfaring man. and luckily for me again, there wasa ditch, which as I slid in, my foot slid out— Lord Brougham again !—Kolls’ Court — There: a eve 

Then arose from every breast, from every throat, the joyous song of praise ; | out of my boot I mean; and away went the cob, boot andall. Well—there | Mr. Sharp begged to mention, that much dithe Uity was experienced In Cones 
an‘ it was as if the whole plain and wood had become a temple, whose roof was | Jaid a senseless lump of snow; and, God knows, but for one circumstance, | | (ence of the nee “on vf the new Table of | . ° had t 
the heaven, whose altar the mountain, whose congregation all creatures, whose | might have laid there till the thawcame. It so happened that my eldest boy The Master of the Rolls said be had understood thatt ef esent fe ye yr 
priest the sun. was out, wandering about with a gun shooting rooks and crows, and such like, approved of by the officers of the Lord Chancellor + ther on he (the Master o 

But the Child walked forth and was glad, for the birds sang sweetly, and it and passing near the spot where I laid, he up with his gun at what he thought | '¢ Rolls) had issued the orders without seeing the Table of Fees 


reelf iuto the street, and 


Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, Member of Parliament for Colebester, has again 
been rejected by the Benchers of the Inner Tempie, ntreteen of whom were 


seemed to him as if every thing sported and danced out of mere joy to be alive. | was a crow on the edge of the bank Now, what do you think it wast it was| The Registrar stated, that the m bedule of fees which had heen delivered to 
Here flew two finches through the thicket, and, twittering, pursued each other; | nothing more nor Jess than my left hessian boot, the enly visible part about me ; Mr. \ izard varied considerably from the Table of Fees in q wealion ‘ 

there, the young buds burst asunder, and the tender leaves peeped outand ex- | rather a critical moment, you'll say, if I could have known the rights of it; but, | Mr. Pemberton said that the new fees had caveed universal dissatiefaction 
panded themselves in the warm sun, as if they would abide in his glance for | luckily for me, I was insensible. If I had moved my foot the least in the world | Mr. Lovat—And they are much more expensive lo the anitor than before n> 
ever; here, a dewdrop trembled, sparkling and twivkling on a blade of | he’d ha’ shot me as sure as a gun; but the boot was quiet; so he was doubtful | His Honour wupes the Gentlemen aS the Bar to me oh n that circumstance 
grass, and knew not that beneath stood a little moss who was thirsting about wasting a charge of powder and shot, and crept up towards it, holding bis | '® the Lord Chancellor, ‘The conversation then dropped 

after him; there, troops of flies flew aloit, as if they would soar far over the | gun ready all the while. Wel! !—in course he knew his father's boot, when he come The following affair of honour and appeal for protection was made before the 
wood: and so all was life and motion, and the Child’s heart joyed to see it close, and wondered how it come there Well! he tugged and pulled, but all to | magistrates of New Romney, at their Court on Tuesday Cutbosh, a farmer's 


He sat down on a little smooth plot of turf, shaded by the branches of a nut- | no purpose—there it stuck; he little knew at the moment that his father's leg | baliff of Old Romuey, complained of having received a letter from John Gilbert, 
bush, and thought he should now sip the cup of delight, drop by drop. And first | was inside. However, by this time, assistance was at hand; my horse it appear- a labourer, and furmerly a soldier, residing at Old Komney, provoking him to 
he plucked down some brambles which threatened him with their prickles ; | ed had excited some surprise at home, where he had found his way, with my | fightaduel. The letter of which the following is a literal copy, wae presented 
then he bent aside some branches which concealed the view; then he removed | boot hanging atthe stirrup; so one and all set out in search of their master ; 
the stones, so that he might stretch out his feet at full length on the soft turf; | but my belief is, they'd never have found me, if my hessian boot had not 
and when he had done all this, he bethought himself what was yet to do; and shewn itselfabove the snow. Well, sir! I was carried home and thawed inside 
as he found nothing, he stood up to look for his acquaintance the dragonfly, and | and out, and luckily for me, very little damage was done. Now, sir, 1 conceive 
to beg her to guide him once more out of the wood into the open fields. About | my life was saved, in the first place, hy my right boot coming eff; and, secondly, | a gentleman; therefore as an old soldier and an old man, makes me call on you 
midway he met her, and she began to excuse herself for falling asleep in the | by my left buot keeping on; and I'll only appeal to you as a man of feeling, whe- | to meet me with pistol or sword, which you may chose, at moe yards, fifteen, or 
night. The Child thought not of the past, were it even but a minute ago, so. ther, after such a warning as this, it does not become me to wear hessian boots | twenty, with three or six rounds, as you may think proper, leaving it to you to 


to Cutbush, at his house, by a discharged soldier and friend of John Gilbert »— 
* New Komney, Jan, 20, 1884 

“Mr. Cutbush, your conduct towards me on the 18th inst. calle for some re- 

dress on your part, which I think was cowardly and unbecoming of aman and 








earnestly did he now wish to get out from among the thick and close trees; for | for the rest of my life!” Fe appo.nt the place at an early hour tu-morrow morning. Yours, 

his heart beat high, and he felt as if he should breathe freer in the open ground, —_. | “Joun Girwuwr 

The dragonfly flew on before and shewed him the way as far as the outermost | Please to inform the bearer of the time and place ef meeting.” 

Men ed ran ae the Child could espy his own little hut, and then Vavicties. It has been determined by the Home Department to abolish the Convict 
ew away to her playfellows. —_ : T . ort s , 

The Child walked forth alone upon the fresh, dewy corn-field. A thoesand The term “ minor Canon” having frequently occurred in the course of a con- | Establishments at = bart atgm B. bo Sully. 0h Sean — —— , 
little suns glittered in his eyes, and a lark soared warbling above his head. And | versation on the affairs of the Church, one who was present, and had little or no oe scoops a ~ iat ~ Cena “y" emt housing gaslehon as 
the lark proclaimed the joys of the coming year, and awakened endless hopes, | kuowledge of the different grades of ecclesiastical dignity, being desirous of in- | S30 poapers rH on qo ie dl “yw i : ~ vm vi “fe » the foture " be 
while she soared circling higher, till, at length, her song was like the soft whis- | formation, put this question to another :—** What isa minor Canon?’ “ A son | —— stor tebe a ~ oba " visiott of the dif ent Dock yards -— 
per of an ange! holding converse with the spring, under the blue arch of heaven. | of a gun, to be sure,” was the reply.” foe eae ie ehollinens Gansta pooh ny thelr dient have been adopted ; for 
The Child had seen the earth-coloured little birds rise up before him, and it | THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS een mct the pour women who make the flags were aii sen’ to the sight about 
seemed to him as if the earth had sent her forth from her bosom as a messenger ’ 4 - ot tected because Government was aboutto contract for the manufacturing those essential 
to carry her joy and ber thanks up to the sun, because he had turned his beam- The gay Daffodil once, an amorous blade, . Pe a a %}" gan he | “xamination they find that the work 
ing countenance again upon her in love and bounty. And the lark hung poised Stole out of his bed in the dark. | articles “ me pen me : nate ons —— me ‘ a 
above the hope-giving field, aud warbled her clear and joyous song. And waking his man Ragged Rolin, he strayed, pose heed , oo a Gene oe ee bss 

She sang of the loveliness of the rosy dawn, and the fresh brilliancy of the | To breathe forth his vows to a Violet maid sar gaa 

| 


The Wool Trade.—There hae been considerable activity io the market for 
| long wool, which has caused prices to advance ina very remarkable manner “ 

sh P few days ago a large grower in Komney-marsh disposed of hie whole growth for 
A pe Deby = — ~ apes 's For-cloe | £23 a pack, conditionally that he should receive any advantage that might take 
The a * ; b's Ladde " me én bie @ fea | place up toa certain period. The price ie now £24 and, should the present 
jae hee ne + Sse at agg demand continue, no doubt it will increase to £25 and even £26. In many parte 


earliest sunbeams ; of the gladsome springing of the young flowers, and the vi- That dwelt in a neighbouring park. 
gorous shooting of the corn; and her song pleased the Child beyond measure. 
But the lark wheeled in higher and higher circles, and her song sounded 
softer and sweoter. 
And now she sang of the first delights of early love ;of wanderings together 


on the sunny, fresh hill-tops, and of the sweet pictures and visions that arise out 


A spitefui old Netile aunt frown'd on their love, 


That instant was hearing a sweet serenade 
From the lips of a tall Hollyhock. 


And into the young Virgin's bower. { th terest, are 
the bl d misty distance. : ) of this county the farmers, elated with the success of the grazing in ’ 
Saarinen have enepiabek te a Rectal ant regis nappa ae a The Maiden's Blush Rose, and she seemed all dismay'd, laying down large tracks of arable |and for permanent pasture, in view to yr 

’ . t 3 ite dv'e | ‘ } 4 “yl lec) important branch o 
must be wondrous delight. He gazed aloft afterthe uawearied bird, but she had | Pg es eee = p Ahem t | their attention, wh as 7? ultwre is declining, to that importan ’ 
disappeared in the morning mist. } one called Migmonetic DU sty jace | industry —Kentish Chronicle 


Then the Child leaned his head on one shoulder te listen if he could no lon- | 


COURT-MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN WATHEN 
ger hear the little messenger of spring; and he could just eatch the distant and 


Genewat Orpen, nonse ovarns, ren. ! 


quivering notes in which she sang of the fervent longing after the clear element | The Pheasant's Eye, always a mischievous wight, | Ata General Court-martial, held at Cork, on the 24d day of December, 1633, 
of freedom ; after the pure, all-present light ; and of the blessed foretaste of this | For prying out something not good, and continued hy adjonrnments to the 16th of January, 1834, Captain Avgus- 
desired enfranchisement, of this blending in the sea of celestial happiness. Avow'd that he peep'd through the key-hole that night, | tus Wathen, of the 15th, or King’s Hussars, was arraigned on the under- 
Yet longer did he listen; for the tones of her son; carried him there, where, Where clearly he saw, by a glow-worm's light, mentioned charges. viz. -— 
as yet, his thonghts had never reached, and he felt hmself happier in this short Their Two faces under a Hood. | “Jet. For that he, Captain Wathen, of the 15th ow oe the 6th of 
and imperfect flight than he had ever felt before. 3ut the lark now dropped . | November, 1833, at Cork, at the balf-yearly inspection of the 16th Hussars, vo- 
suddenly to the earth, for her little body was too heavy fur the ambient ther, , eee —a facts | luntarily state, In an invidious and improper manner, to Major-Genera| Sir Tho- 
and her wings were not large or strong enough for tle pure element. lovited Dame Mustard and Mies Hellebore | mas Arbuthnot, that an unusual supply of vew stable jackets bad been iseued to 
Then the red curn-poppies laughed at the homeg-looking bird, and cried to With Miss Periwinkle, and many frieads meee | the men of histroop, and which had been sent from the tailor's shop without a 
one another and to the surrounding blades of corn,in a shrill voice, ‘‘ Now, in- | One ev'ning to tea end to tracts : knowledge, thereby imputing improper conduct to Lieutenant-Colonel Lor 


deed, you may see what comes of flying so high, ard striving and straining after | Brudenell, his commanding officer, although it ts the custom of the service to 


mere air; people only lose their time, and bring back nothing but weary wings The Buttercups rang'd ; defamation ran high, | issue new stable-jackets to cavalry soldiers as they may require them , 
and an empty stomach. That vulgar-looking ill-dreged little creature would fain While every tongue joined the debate | «94. Forconduct unbecoming the character of an officer and 4 ot 
raise herself above us all, and has kept up a might; noise. And now there she | Mise Sensitive said, ‘twizt 8 green sod 8 sigh, in first having stated to Major-General Sir Thos. Arbuthnot, on Priday, the #8 
lies on the ground and can hardly breathe, while we have stood still where we | “ Tho’ she felt much conceru'd, yet she thought her dear Vi 8th of November, at the place aforesaid, that he had been informed by the —- 
are sure of a good meal, and have stayed like peple of sense where there is Had grown rather love-sick of late.” jeants of his troop, ‘that the men were discontented at having new —, ets 
eomething substantial to be had; and in the tinw she has been fluttering and Thus the tale spread about through the busy parterre ; delivered out to them,’ such statement being contrary to the fact, & Boos on 
singing, we have grown a good deal taller and fater.” Miss Columiine turned up her nose ; afterwards, on the same day, ia on improper and disrespect{o! mannet, ages 
The other little red-caps chattered and screamd their assent so loud, that the And the prude Lady Lavender said with a stare, | dressed by the Major-General, denied having made the above soar Monds 
Child's ears tingled, and he wished he could chastise them for their spiteful ; That her friend, Mary Goold, had been heard to declare, | denial he, Captain Wathen, repeated to the Major-General on ’ 


jeers; when a cyane said, in a soft voice, to he younger playmates, “ Dear 


“Te pature had toy’d with the Rose.” | following 
friends, be not led astray by outward show. Tie lark is, indeed, weary, and | The crestere b dese ws 2 ‘ 


“3d. For conduct onbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, in 


the space into which she has soared is void; bu'the void is not what the lark Eaeb Sage \ook'd severe, and each Cock's comb \ook'd gay, stating to Major General Sir Thos. Arbuthnot, on the said Sh of ery at 
sought, nor is the seeker returned empty home. She strove after light and free- | Whee Daffy, to make their minds cesy, the place aforesaid, that he had reported or mentioned to Lieutenant Colone! 
dom, and light and freedom has she proclaimed. She left the earth and its en- Miss Violet married, one morning in May, Lord Brudenell that ‘the men of his troop expressed discontent at having new 
joyments, but she has drunk of the pure air ofheaven, and hae seen that it is And as sure as you live, before next Lady-day, | stable-jackets delivered out to them,’ which statement was directly contrary to 
not the earth, but the sun that is steadfast. Aid if earth has called her back, | She brought him a Michaelmas Deiey. Paape truth and fact 


it can keep nothing of her but what is its own. Her sweet voice and her soar- The March of Intellect — On one morning of the past week Mrs ,resid-| “4th. For conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a a" 
ing wings belong to the sun, and will enter iro light and freedom, long after | ing within three miles of ‘Torpoint, left her residence to make # call on the Jady | in having, in a letter addressed to bie said commanding officer, Lievtensn 
the foolish prater shall have sunk and heen tried in the dark prison of the of the clergyman of the parish. She had not gone far when she discovered that | Cvlonel Lord Brudenell, dated November 12, 1833, made a statement yr 
earth her boa had fallen from her shoulders, and sent her manservant hack the road to to truth and fact—viz., ‘ that, in compliance with inetructions conveyed to him 
And the lark heard her wise and friendly discarse, and with renewed strength, look for it. The servant met a countryman, of whom he enquised, “ Have you | by the Adjutant, on the evening of the ssid Sth of November, after the nee 
she sprang once more into the clear and beautif! blue. seen a boainthe road!” To which the bumpkin replied, in amazement, “ A | tion, he had assembled his troop after evening stables, to convey to them the 
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Major-General's approbation of their appearance, &c. ," whereas he, Captain 
Wathen, did not, on that evening, obey Lieutenant-Colone! Lord Brudenell's 
orders to the above effect, conveyed to him through the Adjutant. 

“Sth. For that he, Captain Wathen, after having assembled the men of hie 
troop, on Saturday, the 9th of November, 1833, at the place aforesaid, addressed 
them in an irregular and unofficer-like manner, by then and there not confiming 
bimeelf to communicating to them the Major-General’s approbation of the regi- 
ment, but in adding, that some strangers, or civilians, had particularly remarked 
the soldier-like appearance of his troop, or words to that effect ; and also saying 
that he had no doubt that bad they gone on service, they would have done their 
duty as well as any other troop, notwithstanding any unpleasant circumstances 
which had occurred in the troop, or words to that effect ; which address was 
highly improper, inasmuch as allusion was therein made to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Brudenell’s recent cengyre on the want of attention to the care of the 
horses in Captain Wathen's ‘aie. 

“6th. For having, on the 12th of November, 1833, at the place aforesaid, 
refused to obey an order then given to him by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Brode- 
nell, his commanding officer, to repeat verbally what he had said to bis nen on 
the said Satorday, the 9th of November, and in having afterwards, when per- 
mitted by bis said commanding officer to commit to writing the nature of the 
said address to his troop, repeatedly refused to obey the order then and there 
verbally given to him by his said commanding officer, to leave his written state- 
ment locked up im the regimental office during his absence at parade. 

« Such conduct being bordinate, unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, and in 
breach of the articles of war." 

Upon which charges the Court come to the following decision :-— 

“ The Court having taken into its serious consideration the evidence produced 
in support of the charges against the prisoner, Captain Augustus Wathen, of 
the 16th, or King’s Hussars, his defence, and the evidence he has adduced, is 
of opinion that he is not guilty of any of the charges preferred against him. 
The Court, sherefore, honourably acquits him of each and of all the charges. 

* Bearing in mind the whole process and tendency of this trial, the Court 
cannot refrain from animadverting on the peculiar and extraordinary measures 
which have been resorted to by the prosecutor 

“ Whatever may have been his motives for instituting charges of so serious a | 
mature against Captain Wathen (and they cannot ascribe them solely to a wish | 
to uphold the honour and interests of the army), his conduct has been reprehensi- | 
ble in advancing such various and weighty assertions to be submitted before a 
public tribunal, without some sure grounds of establishing the facte | 
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sident said that he was deeply gratified at being able to announce to the meet- 
ing that his Majesty had with his usual munificence given him £50 to add to 
the fond for the encouragement and relief of the agricultural labourers. 

Letters from Cairo mention the formation of a Polytechnic School by Mehe- 
met Ali, several of the Professors of which are Egyptian young men whom he 
sent for education to Woolwich. Nothing can be described as more verbally 
respectful than the language of duty and submission to the Porte now employed 
by the Viceroy; but this has always been a part of the policy of the Turkish 
satrap, even when in open rebellion 

His Majesty has most graciously pleased to confer upon Commander Robert 
Fair, R.N., the Cross of the Third Class of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, with the military decoration thereof 

His Majesty has been pleased to confer the honour of the Companionship of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order upon Sir George Magrath M.D., as a 


| flattering mark of his favour to the Medical corps of the Navy 


His Majesty has conferred the decoration of a Knight of the Guelphic Order 


,on Capt. James Hillyar, C.B., of Thanckes; and also on Lieut. Col. Vallaek, 
| late of the Roya! Marines. 
Some articles of furniture,the property of Carlisle, the republican atheist, | 
were seized on Monday for payment of Church-rates due at Michaelmas last, and | 


amounting to £6. No sooner were the goods removed, than a tricoloured flag 
and effigies of a Bishop canonicals, and of the broker, were suspended from the 
first floor. The passers-by treated the exhibition and the placards with»which 


| the house was covered, calling for their sympathy, with mingled contempt and 


tidicule 


A numerous and highly-respectable Meeting of the ship-owners, merchants, 
and traders of the port of Sunderland was held in the Commission Room, Ex- 


| change buildings, on Friday week, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
| the propriety of petitioning to Parliament against the renewal of the Reciprocity 


Treaties, and of adopting such measures as may be deemed expedient to oppose 
the intended alteration in the duties on timber. 


At a special assembly of the Mayor, Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Principal Bur- 
gesses of Weymouth and Melcome Regis, it was resolved that they would co- 


operate with the Corporation of Norwich, in endeavouring, by every lawful and | 


constitutional means of resistance, to defeat any design that may be in contem- 
plation to wrest from them their Charters and Franchises, and George Banken 
Esq , Recorder of the Borough, was deputed to attend any meeting that may be 
held on the subject 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in Council, under a statue that has not been 


=== 

in the study or the boudoir, for the ears of the French Deputies! The: Restor 
| tion is eulogized by Count Roy to a listening and applauding Peerage ' a 

| moat economical and well-regulated portion of French history. The Restor. 
tion iscited by M. Guizot as the period when Frenchmen enjoyed the gueaten 
amvunt of true! and rational liberty'! I cite his words when I say this—ang 
these words will not easily be forgotten The Restoration is quoted by the 
Minister of Finance of Louis Philip as the basis or foundation of aj! financia} 
measures and financia! regulations—and when any plan of the Dectrinaires ; 
enforced by them in the ChamUers as particularly worthy of attention and capac, 
it is said “this was done in the reign of Louis the Eighteenth "—and that ie 
considered as a sure and certain passport. 
This conduct of the Ministers of the Royalty of 1830 is necessarily followed 
by the deputies themselves. The pensions granted by the Restoration are pre- 
served. The orders and distinctions established by the Restoration are lauded 
and retained. The old favorites of the Restoration are provided for. The 
Ministers of the Restoration are appointed to auy office they may “ condescendg”’ 
to accept. The Ambassadors of the Restoration are now the Ambassadors of 
Louis Philip. The Men of July are treated with disdain, insolence, and scoffing 
The Berryers and Lamartines of the Chamber are listened to with profound 
silence and deep respect—while the Pages, the Briquevills, the Lafittes, aye— 
aye—and the Lafayettes of the nation too, can barely obtain the right of speak. 
ing to uproarious bankers and enraged Doctrinaires. When only a few days 
since, Berryer, the Royalist, declared that with the liberty of the press a Govern. 
ment in France was impossible, the Centres applauded, smiled approbation 
chuckled with joy—and some even cried * Bravo” in the impetuosity of their 
delight. But when Lafayette rose, a few days since, to demand for the Polish 
| wanderers an asylum, pity, and generosity—the majority laughed outright—anq 
M. d'Argout, the ex-friend of Charles the Tenth, made himself and his comrades 

| right merry at the expense of those who had left the shores of the Vistula 
rather than submit to the iron bondage of the Czar of the Arctic regions. — 
And even yesterday—no further back than yesterday—when the Government 
from fear, or from shame, or from apprehension, proposed to the Chamber 
of Deputies to grant four pensions to the widows of Jourdan and Decaep 
| Daumesnil and Gerard—what did the Chamber do! Why, the pensions to the 
two former were granted—but those to the two latter were not. Soult, indeed 
supported them al!—but this he did as a soldier, and not as a Minister. He took 
| good care to make the distinction. But why were the pensions to the widows of 
Jaumesnil and Gerard refased! I will tell you—Daumesnil, as the Governor 
| of the Chateau of Vincennes, had opposed the Restoration—had refused to give 
| up the keys of the citadel to the Allied forces—had threatened to blow up the 


, } 
© It appears in the recorded minutes of these proceedings, that a junior officer | hitherto geneealiy ected wgen, bes agpolated. Ave Magistenes: in Doegheder= | whole fortress, and with it the Faubourg of St. Antoine at Paris, rather than 


was listened to, and non-commissioned officers and soldiers examined, with the | 
view of finding out from them how, in particular instances, the officers had exe- | 
cuted their respective duties; a practice in every respect most dangerous to the | 
discipline and the subordination of the corps, and highly detrimental to that har- 
mony and good feeling which ought to exist between officers 

“ Another practice has been introduced inte the 15th Hussars, which calls 
imperstively for the notice and animadversion of the Court-—the system of | 
having the conversation of officers taken duwn in the orderly room without their | 
knowledge, a practice which cannot be considered otherwise than revolting to | 
every proper and honourable feeling of a gentleman, and as being certain to create 
disunion, and to be most injurious to his Majesty's service.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve and confirm the finding of the Court. 

Although it would appear, upon an attentive perusal of the whole of the pro- 
ceedings, that some parts of the evidence might reasonably bear a construction 
less unfavourable to the prosecutor than that which the Court have thought it 
their duty to place upon them, yet, upon a full consideration of all the circum- | 
stances of the case, his Majesty has been pleased to order that Lieut.-Colonel 
Lord Bradenel! shal! be removed from the command of the 15th Hussars 

The General Commanding in Chief directs that the foregoing charges prefer- 
red against Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th or King’s Hussars, together 
with the finding of the Court, and his commands thereon, shall be entered in the 
general order book, and read at the head of every regiment in his Majesty's ser- 
vice By command of the Right Hon. the General Commanding in Chief, | 

Joun Macvonatpo, Adjatant-General, 





Pedestrianism Extraordinary. —On Monday last an extraordinary and astonish- 
ing pedestrian feat was performed in this town by a young man named M'Millen, 
a native of Belleck, near Ballyshannon; he undertook to walk 16 miles in three 
hours within a measured distance, from the West Gate to the Artillery Barracks; | 
he walked the first eight miles backwards! A number of persons of every | 
grade anxiously watched the progress of this surprising feat. ‘Towards the last | 
mile we felt very solicitous for the young man lest bis exertions might operate 
against him, for he appeared much eahausted ; however, we understand he per 
formed the task within three minutes of the given time. 
scription was entered into to remunerate him for his exertions —Clonmel Ad- 
wertsser. 

A Sailor's Description of a Hunt.—Going to see my father the other day, he | 
ax'd me to a voyage a-hunting with him ; so when the swabber had rigged the 
horses, they brought me one to stow myself on board of, that, they told me, she | 
was in such right and tight trim, she would go aa fast upon any tack, asa Fulk- 
stone cutter; so I got up aloft, and clapt myself athwart the ship's this’n, and 
made as much way a8 the best of ‘em. After some time, to the windward of a 
gravel pit, we espied a hare at anchor ; on getting within hail she weighed and | 
bore away. We held her in chace a long time, and just as [ had come up with 
her, my horse came bump ashore upon a stone. The backstay broke, she pitched 
me over the forecastie, came keel upward. and unshipped my shoulder—go sink | 
me if ever I set sail on a bad privateer again. 
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Anecdote. —William Herschel, the celebrated astronomer, and discoverer of | 
the Georgium Sidus, was originally, as is well known, a musician; and it was | 
to his talents in this line that he was chiefly indebted for support in the com- 
mencement of his career. During bis residence at Genoa, finding himself em- | 
barrassed for want of sufficient money to pay his passage to England, he applied | 


| 
| 


to Mr. Langle, whom he had known at Naples, and who was then director of the | 


concerts given by the Nobles of Genoa. Mr. Langle kindly obtained for him the 
use of the rooms, and Mr. Herschel gave a concert, in which he himself per- 
formed a quatour, by means of harp and two French horns, which he had fas- 
tened to his shoulders. 

Confirmed Habits —Every™ one knows the story of the tallow chandler, who, 
having amassed a fortune, disposed of his business, and taken a house in the 


country, not far from London, that he might enjoy himself; after a few months | 


trial of a holiday life, requested permission of his successor to come into town, 
and assist him on melting days. I have heard of one who kept a retail spirit 
shop. and having, in like manner, retired from the trade, used to employ himself 
by having one puncheon filled with water, and measuring it off by pints into ano- 
ther. I have heard also of a butcher in a small country town, who, some little 
time after he had left off business, informed his old customers that he meant to 
kill a lamb once a week, just for his amusement.— The Doctor. 

Westminster Hospital—A Mun Porcupine!—A middle aged man, of very 
athletic and robust form of body, presented himself at the Hospital, a few days 
ago, in order to show himself to the surgeons and students of the establishment 
He is completely covered with a green horny substance, in the form of quills, 
not dissimilar to those which are produced on the porcupine. The parts which 
have escaped the deformity are his face, the palms of his hands, and soles of bis 


* feet; every other part of his person is abundantly supplied with this green | 


horny substance. He sheds his horns or quills annually. and a fresh crop suc- 
coeds. He has been thus afflicted since his earliest infancy, and all the male 
members of his family, down from the great grandfather, have been similarly 
well furnished. His general health is excellent, and his secretions very regular 
A mode! has beentaken of him in one of the Borough hospitals —London Med:- 
cal and Surgical Journal. 

Died at Milltown, Johanna Fitzgerald, widow, aged 106. This old lady, up to 
the period of her death, was remarkable for a constitution which defied the 
ravages of ordinary illness, and is another of those remarkable instances of 
longevity so often te be met with in Milltown, and its extremely healthy neigh- 
bourhood.— Tralee Mercury. 


We understand there is at present living in the same town a woman of the | 
name ef Johanna Gournane, who, in age, exceeds 104, and to all appearance she | 


at present enjoys all the vigour of healthy and robust middle age, a circumstance 
more remarkable from the fact of her being driven to the necessity of subsisting 
on the precarious charity of the good people of Milltown —Jhid 
At Ballyorgan, co. Limerick, aged 100 years, Mr. David Cantillon, a respectable 

farmer. He was able to walk about, and retained his faculties until within a few 
days of his death 

There is now at the Palace of the Lord Bishop in Exeter, a plant of the Aca- 
oa Afims in full bloom against a south wall, in the open air, fifteen feet six 
inches high. This splendid and rare production of the floral tribe was intro- 
duced into England in 1822 from New South Wales 

It is computed that at present 2,000 workmen are idle, in consequence of 
strikes in Glasgow ; and supposing their wages to have averaged 15s. a week, it 
will occasion a weekly decrease in the consumption of £1,500. The average 
weekly compensation given by the combined trades is said to amount to from 8s 
to 108. ; bot this allowance will occasion @ proportionate diminution of their 
expenditure 

A general meeting of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Association was held 
last week at Aylesbury, to receive the Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the premiums to be given to the labourers, &c. &. The Noble Pre- 


Roman Catholics; and it is the first instance in that town, in modern days, of a 


| Roman Catholic holding the Commisison of the Peace. 


The Hon. Wm. Long Wellesley’s eldest son will come of age in November, 
and into possession uf £14,000 per annum 

The Earl of Radnor has made arrangements which will enable the whole of 
the labourers on his estate to be annually supplied with three bushels of malt, 
duty free. 

The Colosseum —We have not lately noticed this most amusing and cheap 
exhibition. Since our last visit the proprietors have directed an aviary, which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the promenade amongst the conservatories. It is 
delightful in the present dull weather to recreate ones eyes amongst the luxuriant 
forest of exotics with which this place is furnished. 

Illegitimate Children —A Parliamentary Return gives the number of illegiti- 
mate children born in each county of England in 1830, and the proportion it bears 
to that of the legitimate births. It partakes, we suspect, of the inaccuracy 
which attaches to paruchial registers of all kinds. In proof of this it may be 
mentioned, that according to the return, Middlesex, including London, is, except 
Surrey, the most virtuous county in England—the bastards being to the legiti- 
mates only as 1 to 38, while among the pastoral Welchmen, in the abodes of 
rural innocence, the immortality is ove times as great, being for Radnor, 1 in 7, 


| for Pembroke | in 8, and for Glamorgan 1 in 10! Middlesex, including 


London, bas but 905, while Lancashire has 2,930. All England has 1 bastard 
for 20 legitimates, all Wales 1 for 13; and the two countries | for 19. The 
highest proportions are, we suspect, much nearer the truth than the lowest. In 
all France the illegitimate are to the legitimate births as 1 to 12; and in England 


| the proportion is perhaps nearly the saine.— Scotchman. 


—-— 
WHERE ARE WE IN FRANCE, IN JANUARY 1834? 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 


Paris, 28th January, 1834. 
Sir—We ake MARCHING RAPIDLY TowaRDs A Restoration! Do not be 


imagine I am dealing in hyperboles. Do not think tbat I merely intend to say, 
that we are adopting the principles of the Restoration, or the policy of the Res- 
toration—or the narrow-minded selfishness of the Restoration. No, no—I mean 
a great deal more than this—I do not speak of a quast Legitimacy—or of a quasi 
Restoration to-day: but I speak of a bond fide restoration of the eldest branch 


of the House of Bourbon to the throne of France. Give me your attention— | 


and listen to my facts 


In November 1829, I addressed my first letter to the Morning Chronicle. If I 


recollect rightly (and I have a tolerable memory), I began my letter in these 
terns, “* We are marching rapidly towards a Revolution!’’ The talented and 
eloquent editor of the Chronicle adinitted the letter—but accompanied it by his 


doubts. He was startled! The nervous proprietor would have given the worl | 


to have been able to find me out in my anonymous retreat (which ever since | 
have preserved), in order to beg me to be less “decided” in my language, and 
more measured in my predictions. Proprietors of papers are nervous from prin- 
ciple. But I wrote on—the Revolution came—and then O. P. Q. was acon- 
juror!! He was no such thing. His only merit was an acquaintance with hu- 
man nature—an intimate knowledge of all that is passing in the beart of French 
society—and a resolution to tell plainly and brvadly all he thought, all he saw, 
and all he apprehended. If the Revolution of 1830 had been conducted as it 
| was commenced, we should have had, by this time, a French Republic. But 
| the ‘ Orleanists ” laid hold on the Revolution—the “ Doctrinaires” preyed on 
| its vitals—the ‘Juste Milieu” sucked its life-blood ;—and now, in January 
| 1834, we are marching, and that with extreme rapidity, towards a Restoration ! 
| I shall not to-day occupy you with a “history of the Revolution of 1830.” 
| It has been written by Cabot—and written by Berard—but it will likewise be 
written by O. P.Q. Nor am I to-day about showing you how the conduct and 
| measures of the Orleanists, Doctrinaires, and Juste Milieu, have tended to bring 
about the state of feeling which now exists. ‘Those who have done me the hon- 
our to read, with any thing like attention, my correspondence with the 
Chronicle during the last four years, will know quite well, that I have told the 
people of Great Britain, and the people of France. that one of two consequences 
must result from the anti-national mode of the Government. and the accession 
of Casimir Perier to office, —either the old Monarchy would vanquish the Revolu- 
tion and the Repablic—or else the Republic would vanquish the old Monarchy and 
the Orleanists, Doctrinaires, and Juste Milieu. We have now arrived at the 
point when we can clearly foresee the end which is first, at least, before us— 
and when Henry the fifth has more partisans among the French people (upon my 
word it is so) than the Throne of 1830!!! !! 


portan: truths—let me say one or two words as to the eventual destinies of 
| France! ! Let it be imagined by no one, be he Whig or Tory—be he Radical 
or Utilitarian—let it be imagined by none, that Henry the fifth is to be “the end 
of all Revolutions"—and that France is to settle down under his “ mild” and 
| benignant sway !!"" and that the old Freuch Monarchy is to be the result—final ! 
| and glorious! ! of all the talents, eloquence, blood, treasures, sacrifices and suf- 
| forings, endured by this country for the last forty years. The end of the Catholie 
| religion is to conduct its followers and faithful children to Paradise ; but still this 
Paradise of the Romanist must be attained through Purgatory!! So the end of 
all these commotions in France, will be the triumph of a cheap and representative 
| Government in the form of a Nationat Repvatic ; but before we arrive at the 
| goal we must pase through the jail—for we are all marching, and that with rapid- 
ity, TowarDs a Resroration !! 

Do you think my introduction long* It could not be well shorter. To ex- 
plain clearly what we mean to demonstrate, is the best way of being fully under- 
stood. Those who are Carlists and Royalists will seize hold of my letter and 
read it with transport. I know this. Poor fellows! let their joy be short. 
They wil! have their little day of life and gaiety, I admit—but France is essen- 
tially and irrevocably Republican. For a while these principles may be and 
wil! be kept m abeyance—but there they are, principles still,—and one day, that 
| which is now but a germ, or a bud, will be a fruitful, luxuriant, and expansive 
| tree 
| We AR MARCHING RAPIDLY Towarps a Restoration? How do I prove 
jthis' Letussee. The readers of the Spectator are, I am told, an enlightened 
| and a classical portion of the community. J am glad of this, because they will 

at once understand my sketch, and fill up for themselves my rough outline. My 
facts are too numerous to admit of my dilating on them—and they are too 
irresistible to be met by a mere off-hand denial. 

The eldest branch of the House of Bourbon is praised by the Ministers of 
Louis Philip—not merely in private (for in all private circles, Guizot and 
Broglie, Humann and their partizans, speak of the eldest branch with devotion 
and awe, love and veneration)}—but in public also—in the Chamber of Deputies 
—at the Tribune—in the Chamber of Peers—in written and prepared speeches 

efore-hand—not delivered in the heat of the moment, but studiously arranged 


Before, however, I proceed to present you with some startling and some im- | 


| yield—and had remained during the Restoration separated froma family he 
| hated, and from adynasty he could not tolerate. This was enough to secure 
| the rejection of the pension, and it was refused. The case of Gerard was yet 
|more striking. Isaw him on the Wepnespay, the second day in the great— 
| yes, the troly great and truly memurable week of 1830—arrive in the Rue de Ja 
Paix on horseback—head the mob—put to rout the soldiers of the line—attack 
| them in the Place Vendéme, and compel them to yield their arms and evento join 
| the people. I saw this—and multitudes saw it. This was a critical moment. 
| The name of ** Gerard” was every where pronounced—and his conduct was af- 
| terwards followed by other officers. But Gerard led the way—and aided, there- 
| fore, in overthrowing that Government which had been imposed by foreign troops 
| —and which had maintained itself against the sensibilities and wishes of a whole 
| population. Yet though Gerard has died poor—though his widow has but an 
inadequate pension—and though to honour the Revolution of July, that widow 
was entitled to the protection and smiles of the Chamber—yet her pension was 
rejected by 170 against 63—and the persion of Daumesnil’s relict in like man- 
| ner refused by 145 against 104; while the pension of Jourdan was carried by 
| 213 against 88—and that of Decaen by 190 against 86. You perceive, then, that 
Jourdan’s widow, was dear to the Restoration, had her pension voted (justly, I 
admit) by 213—Decaen's widow's pension (not offensive to the Restoration) 
voted by a few less, namely, 190—Daumesnil’s widow, obnoxious to the Resto- 
ration, because her husband opposed the Allies and Louis the XVIII. refused by 
145—and Gerard's widow, who represented the Revolution of 1830, refused her 
| pension by the greatest number, viz. by 170!!! Yes! yes! we are marching 
| rapidly towarbs a Lona fide Restoration ! 
| The Electors are imitating their Deputies—as the Deputies are imitating the 
| Ministers of the Royalty of 1830. It is essential, howev er, that you should un- 
derstand that the electors in France are a smal! body—a very small body—only 
| two hundred thousand out of thirty-three millions of souls. The electors, then, 
| are not France—but they are rentiers—proprietors of landed and other property 
—are manufacturers and shopkeepers—and have a marked, a decided influence 
} over those who depend on them as workmen, labourers, and apprentices. Well, 
| then, it is a fact—and a fact which we should do ill toconceal—that the elections 








A very liberal sub- | startled—do not be incredulous—do not shake your head or raise your eyes, and | of Deputies during the past year have been Restoration elections. The men of 


| July have been rejected. The men of the Doctrinaires have been accepted. 
| * Order—Order"’—has been the password at the Electoral colleges—and the 
| Carlists and Royalists candidates have in very many cases been nearly elected. 
In 1830 and 1831, the disciples and agents of the old regime hid themselves in 
the vales of the rocks—and no darkness was too obscure for their suspicious 
fears and alarmed consciences. But now it is just the reverse—now a candidate 
| who declares himself Carlist is far better received by the monopoly of electors 
than one who declares himself a Patriot ; and if any one should dare to show 
“the Cross of July’’ at his breast—or the riband of the Cross in his but*ton- 
| hole—he would hardly find in many colleges an elector to name and another to 
second his nomination. The Royalist electors of 1831-32—and a portion of 
1833—did not dare to go to the elections. They said, ‘* We shall be laughed 
at, spit upon, and made a jest of—as belonging to an old and exploded faction ;" but 
| now, the Gasette, the Renovateur, the Quotidienne, and the almost innumerable 
Royalists prints inthe Departments which have sprung up, counsel the Carlists 
to hasten to the ballot ; and, in spite of the oath of allegiance required, to take 
| that oath with a mental reservation—meaning all the time to insure the triumph 
of Henry the Fifth and Legitimacy. 

urn from the electors to the National Guards—and they also are marching 
with rapidity towards a Restoratiun. The King of Belgium, because he is a 
| Revolutionary King, or born of the Revolution of Brussels, was treated with 
neglect and contempt by the National Guards of Paris The officers of the Na 
tional Guards, elected by themselves, are no longer selected by the privates for 
their aptitude and military knowledge—but for their political opinions ; and those 
who belong to the Revolution—who opposed the Restoration—who during six- 
| teen years of Jesuitical Government, remained in obscurity, preferring to eat 
their dry crust, and assuage their thirst with cold water, to serving a Govern- 
ment they despised, and a family imposed on them by foreign troops—are now 
once more sent back to their retreats—are now looked upon as dangerous men, 
| because they have served the Revulution—and are now supplanted by those who 
| praise Louis the Eighteenth as the best Monarch France ever knew—and speak 
| of the Restoration as the period of national glory, prosperity. and honour!!! 
| The officers of the Notional Guards are now en masse (I know there are ex- 
| ceptions), al! marching towards a Restoration!!! And then look at the Thea- 
tres!! pieces are thererepresented which in 1831 and 1832 would not, could not 
have been performed—for the people would have torn up the benches, and in- 
sulted, nay, attacked the actors—so manifest are the allusions to Legitimacy and 
the eldest branch of the House of Bourbon. But now, Henry the Fifth appears 
really on the stage, and the boxes and galleries applaud the Restoration. 

Look at the print-shops! Not a caricature of the eldest branch—but thou- 
| sands of the Orleanist fanily! No purchasers of prints of the Citizen Royalty ! 
| but thousands sold of Henry the Fifth—the sister of the young Prince—his 
| good! !"’ mother—(wtat next 1)—and even the Duke and Dutchess of Angou- 

leme are sold on the bouevards by hundreds—whi!st for months you may per- 
ceive the likenesses of th» family of the new monarchy neglected and unsold. 
And then turn to the “music” and the “ songs’ of France in January 1834! 
Do we hear the Marseillise and the Paristenne! No—on the contrary, the 
licensed musicians in Pars are prohibited by the police from playing them—and 
even the little Savoyard ‘ads, with their blind mice in their cages and their 
“ hurdy girdies” are comnanded by Monsieur Gisquet not to sing or dance to 
any ‘* but the genteelest oftunes!!!” or in other words, to abstain from all airs 
which are Revolutionary '!! So the songs which are published no longer con- 
tain arly appeals for liberty—for Poland—for Italy, so fair and yet so enslaved— 
| but the romances speak of * Henry”—of the “ absent” —of the “ proscribed”— 
| and no “ gentlewoman”™ or ‘ girl of expectations” would dare, in society, to sing 
an air, or utter words whicl were ever known to be popular with. or admired by 
| the mass of the nation. }elieve me,I am recerding facts. I know what is 
| passing in society I neithe live inaceller nor a garret. I know what is doing 
in the salons of the capital, 1s we!! as in those of the provinces—and I tell you 
| that a “ Man of the Barricates”—a “ Hero of July"—one who had “ taken any 
| part in the Revolution of 180"—would be “ scouted” from “ genteel society,” 
| and might sue in vain for thehand of even the daughterof a captain of the Na- 
| tional Guards. 
| Imustclose. I ought notto do so—but I must close. On some other day, 
| when nothing of more immedate importance demands my notice, I will conelude 
my proofs: but in the meanime you will, I think, admit—that already I have 
made eut a prima facie case—and that we are marching, and that with rapidity, 
| towards a Resteration. I amSir, very obediently yours, ). P. 


| 


} 


} —>—_ 
SPAN AND PORTUGAL. 
By the Montano 
The accounts of the progres of the Civil War in Spain, are not of sufficient 
importance to require notice no detail. The Madrid papers give a variety of 
accounts, from different provines, of the discomhture which every where over- 
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Che Albion. 


they honoured by their approbation ; to make known to the few of my patcrnal | 
| lan still in existence, that although long exiled from them, yet I have preserved 
pure in my inner breast the spirit handed me down by my sires ; to convince 
, those who have placed confidence in me, that if I have not always snswered it 
(as they had a right to expect, it was my misfortune, not my fault; and lastly, 
| to leave some memoria! that may do honour to my children—are the combined 
motives that induce me to solicit your evidence in behalf of my priority of claim 
to a share of literary merit in relation to the subject on which I shall now speak 

Ere this you will have read “* The Bridgewater Treatises.” I have not ; and | 
“ my only knowledge of their publication was obtained on perusing the columns 
jected to the Health Laws, in consequence of the appearance there of the Cho- ) of the A.Bion, of the 11th of January, wherein I found the * Hand,” having 
‘jera. Deaths were about 70 a day ’ been portioned out to Dr. Bell, was ably treated by him 

From Lisbon we learn that the forces of Don Miguel had been discomfited in | Lhave not the slightest pretension to being thought able to come within any 
a succession of engagements. The Miguelites attempted a demonstration upon | degree of Sir Charles Bell's capacity to treat this curious and important sub- 
Lisbon on the 30th of January, but were compelled to retire under the protection ject, | am neither an anatomist, a physician, nor a naturalist, but I may as- 
of some pieces of cannon which they had on the south side of the Tagus. On ‘sume being the first who, siuce the single expression of Buffon, “ that man hav- 
the same day a Miguelite division of 4500 strong made the requisite depositions ing a hand, he must of consequence have @ soul,” has philosophically considered 
for attacking Saldanha, at Pernes, but they were anticipated, and their outposts and written on the Hanp as EVINCING a Deston ’ 
were cut off before they were aware of it, by Pedro's cavalry. The main body As far back as 1822, I had prepared materials for a philosophical essay on the 
thereupon moved off on their retreat to Santarem—leaving many killed and nature of man Subsequently, my notes were lost; and owing to many a dis- 
wounded, and 1000 prisoners, including 21 officers, in the hands of the victors. tressing sorrow which had arisen in the death of my beloved father, the late | 
The Pedroites had only8 privates killed. and 4 officers and 13 privates wounded. Major Thomas Herbert O'Sullivan, Bear of Bearhaven, it was not till 1830, 

While this was going on, the Duke of Terceira, upon whom the Miguelites that | again became sufficiently calm in mind to resume the consileration of 
had likewise made an attack in the position of the Apecca bridge, which not only that subject. Then, however, after having ranged it under the rubrick of an 
failed, but was attended with very great loss, was sending a body of cavalry to Essay on Education, I begin by analyzing the verb to Educate, which tracing | 
Vallada, for the purpose of chastising seven hundred of their men who had cros- +o jts radicals, I discover to be the art of guiding the latent faculties of things 
sed over from the south to the north side of the Tagus. And so it happened ; to the consummation of the intention of their existence, by a quicker process 
this force was destroyed, as those who escaped from the sword, threw themselves | than could be accomplished by means of self-expenence only ;—or in other 
jnto the river and most of them perished. | terms, to bring ¢wition in aid of anfuttion. Having brougit this to bear on Man, 

‘The consequence of this defeat was the evacuation of Santarem by Miguel, | | consider him, first as a whole, then as endowed with a two-fold nature, a_ 
who, by his own account, had already reached Alvieda Bridge. A letter from | physical and a spiritual nature, and classifying the organs appertaining to the 
Lisbon of the 3d February, states that the forces of Miguel have been reduced | first of these into purely instinctive, and partly inspirited organs among those 
to avout 5,000 men. In consequence of these reverses, a part of the troops Of | of this Jast, I pronounce the Hand to be the most conspicuous, the most active, 
Miguel, hitherto employed in the blockade of Oporto, have been withdrawn to | and as bearing the most admirable evidence of the spiritual power by which it 
Coimbra is insprred and guided 

This work was only in a crude state, when, wishing to obtain confidence in 
| Support of my project to open a school, ] made a hasty extract from the first 
division of it, which was read in the Franklin Institute in January, 1831; and, 
v after it had obtained your apprebation, [ published it in May of the same year, 
exactly a month before the appearance of the first number of ©“ The Monthly 
American Journal of Geology and of Natural Science "—the first and only 
channel through which I came to the knowledge of either the Bridgewater Be- 
quest, or that the late Earl had ever thought of the Hand as a subject worthy of 
| an especial philosophical consideration. The learned author of the Journal 
| will not refuse to testify to this fact—more particularly as at that time he con- 
descendingly did me the honour to notice my humble attempt at Speculative 
Philosophy ; and although, with the exception of a few copies, the whole edition 
of that pamphlet inhabits the lumber room of the printer, still the President of 
the American Philosophical Society, the author of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice, the Chief Justice and the Ex-President of the United States, and 


1834. 


ents. Indeed they are composed of flying bands, of smal! num- 

—s without resources, or the sympathies of the people. The Avalese 
vend had been driven into the valley of Aramayona, by Tatra and Carrillo. On 
the 6th of February, E! Pastor defeated and put tc route 500 rebels at Mondra- 
He then marched against a column of Navarese, Alvalese, and Biscayans, 

ng from Arechavaleta. El! Pastor writes that their condition was clearly 
socb that their only safety would consist in flight. Col. Talra dispersed abuut a 
thousand rebels on the 3d and 4th of February A rebel chief, Castor, was de- | 
feated most decisively, on the 30th of January, by Col. Iriarte | 

The intercourse between Granada aud the other parts of Spain, had been sub- 
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PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA, 
Quebec, Tuesday, March 18th, 1834. 

This day, at three o'clock, his Excellency the Governor-in-Chief came down 
in state to the Legislative Council Chamber, and being seated on the throne, was 
pleased to give the Royal assent to several bills, 

After which his Excellency was pleased to close the Session with the follow- , 
ing speech :— 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

The state of public business in your two Houses no longer makes it neces- 
sary to detain you from your homes and usual avocations. 

” Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

Your late proceedings have relieved me from the necessity of addressing you 
upon the present occasion, on the subject of the communication, which, in obe- 
dience to his Majesty's commands, it was my duty to make to you at the opening 
of the Session, regarding the financial difficulties of the local Government caused 
by the failure of the Supply Bill of last year. 

That subject. as well as others relating to the affairs of the Province, has 
been taken out of the hands of his Majesty's Government by your appeal to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

‘To the decision of that supreme authority all parties concerned must yield 
implicit obedience. Inthe meantime, however, I cannot suffer to pass unob- 
served the language of the ninety-two resolutions, upon which your appeal to the 
Imperial Parliament is founded, for it is so greatly at variance with the well- | 48 the limits of a lecture will allow 
known urbanity and moderation of the Canadian character, that those who may | As I have already said, it is not in my power to support my opinion of the 
be unacquainted with the real state of the Province, will find it difficult to per- | spirituality of the hand by proofs drawn from anatomical observations, nor in 
suade themselves that the language has not originated in some extraordinary and deed is it necessary that I should have recourse to any such an authority to es- 
general excitement in the minds of the people. tablish a fact sufficiently demonstrated to the eyes of a philosopher. I care not 

I avail myself of this opportunity, therefore, to state distinctly, and I must how many joints or nerves my hand may contain, nor am I curious to examine 
desire to call your particular attention to the fact, that whatever feelings may What are their angles and how they play, it is enough for me to see that it ac- 
have had the ascendancy within the walls of the House of Assembly, when your complishes all that my mind conceives; nor do I perceive it to be in the disposi- 
ninety-two Resolutions were adopted, the whole of the people of the Pro- | tion of the several parts of the hand discoverable to the eye of a naturalist, a 
vince, beyond those walls, were at that moment in the enjoyment of the most physician, or a professor of anatomy, but singly in its expression and in its arts, 
profound tranquility ; and I have too firm a reliance on their good sense to be- that its spiritual mission is felt. The man of science who shall succeed in num- 
lieve that they will suffer that tranquility to be disturbed by the manwuvres which | bering the nerves, and measure the ever changing play of their angle, in the 
are evidently about to be put in practice for that purpose. seemingly motionless lips, whilst clothing the silent thoughts with words, and 

It will, I think, be found a difficult task to make a whole people believe in the | 5*Y what is the nature of the inseparable connexion that exists between the or- 
existence of evils which no individual member of the community is sensible of, 8498 of the lips and the faculties of the mind or the hidden feelings of the heart, 
as regards himself personally. which makes it impossible for a thought to rise or a sentiment to exist in either 

You would render a very useful service to your constituents on returning | One, without the coeval utterance of it by the others,—so learned a man will be 
amongst them, in communicating to them the words which I have just addressed 
to you. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

When I met you not long since, in this place, for the purpose of opening the 

Session of the Provincial Parliament, it certainly did not enter into my contem- 


me their voice in proof of my right to the reputation of an original writer on the 
Hand 
In my lecture [ assert that the hand bears undeniable evidence of its being 
fashioned to be the executive of the will of an intelligent mind, and | farther 
| assume its importance to man to be so great, and its use so indispensable, that it 
' were better he should lose his hearing, his vwwice, and even his sight, than his 
hands. I look upon the hand as one of the most expressive of the members of 
man’s organization, and I proceed to prove these premises as circumstantially 


the Hand. 
the Hand, I shali simply say in the words of Schiller — 

**We must despise the worthless being who never reflects on what he accom- 
plishes ; for the faculty that embellishes man, and to the end of which reason 
was given him, is that he can trace to his inner breast what he ereates with his 


plation that circumstances would have rendered it necessary to bring the Ses- hands.” 
sion to aclose at so early a period as the present; I looked forward with satis- From my earliest childhood a variety of causes occasioned in me a habit of 
faction to the prospeet of a long and useful Session which should compensate for Contemplation. Independently of the quiet of a cloistered life, nuns in their | 


retirement fill up the measure of their time with ceremonies and practices which 
have a remarkable and salutary effect on the young mind, disposing it to the 
love of the sublime and of the innocent. But it was not until after my arrival 
in Germany, among the Germans, in the midst of that moral, that intelligent 
people, in the sanctuary of the sciences, and surrounded by the poetic creations 
of the arts, that my inclination to speculative philosophy became fixed; and 
among the many objects in nature and in man that by turns filled me with won- 
der, the Hand held a first rank, and I became satisfied that an organ that could 
execute so much, must be endowed with a spiritual affinity to the power that 
guided it,—and thence I drew the conclusion, that the Hand took and bore the 
impression of the predominant ideas of the mind, and of the passions of the 
heart 

This long and perhaps ill-written letter will be received by you with charity, 
when I] tell you that it is under a state of mental anguish, occasioned by the 
trouble of passing events, that it is composed. Most respectfully yours, 

BARBARA O’SULLIVAN ADDICKS 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, | per cent. prem. 


© 
GENE ADiBIOW, 
_ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1834 
—>_— = 2 
THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
New York, March 10th, 1834 


the deficiencies of the Inst. 

But although disappointed in a great measure in that expectation, it must be 
confessed that the present Session has not been unproductive of advantages to 
the Province, since it has effected the continuance of some useful laws. Amongst 
these may be distinguished the Militia Act, and the act for promoting Elemen- 
tary Education. 

The latter of these Acts is particularly deserving notice, from the genera! 
interest it excites in the Province. I very sincerely wish that the general diffu- 
sion of Education, may have the effect of promoting the happiness of the peo- 
ple,—the ultimate aim of all Public Institutions. It will at all events be pro- 
ductive of this great benefit, that it will make the people better acquainted, than 
they now are, with the pulitical advantages they enjoy in comparison of other 
communities in various parts of the world, and will enable them to estimate 
at their true value the arguments of those who endeavour to render them 
dissatisfied with their condition, and whose Education gives them the facility 
of clothing in specious language the inspirations of a weak, or disordered 
intellect. 

I now relieve you from further attendance, in the hope that the next Session 
of the Previncial Parliament will be attended with more solid, and extensive 
benefits to the Province, than either of the two Sessions which will have pre- 
ceded it. 








tional intelligence of importance 

By the Montano at Boston, we have accounts to the 12th of Feb from Madrid 
The new order of things appears to be going on prosperously at the capital, but 
in the northern provinces the insurrection is still unsubdued and indeed un- 
abated. Fresh advantages are daily gained by the Queen's troops, but these 
lead to nothing decisive in a guerilla warfare. The Carlist bands, if dispersed 
at one point speedily re-assemble at another, and possessing the moun- 
tain passes offer the most formidable opposition to regular troops. The legions 
of Napoleon fought these almost invisible enemies for several years, and 
learnt to their cost, that Spain was uncounquerable while defended by such a de- 
scription of force. At that time the whole country populatios was urged on, 
and often led by the Priests ; the same thing, though not perhaps in an equal 
degree, exists now.and while it does so exist,we defy all the efforts of the Spanish 
soldiers to put down insurrection. The liberal party that is now come into power 
may perhaps infuse new vigour into the Queen's councils, but after all we should 
despair of seeing Spanish troops effect that, which the troops of Napoleon failed 
to aceomplish. 

The advantages said to have been obtained in Portugal over Miguel, are re- 
peated in the accounts by the Montano. And it is affirmed, moreover, that s 
division of Miguel's army had been defeated while making a demonstration on 
Lisbon, and that Santarem was evacuated. We are surprised to hear that a 
demonstration was attempted on Lisbon, as we certainly thought that the vicinity 
strength, and gives a pallid hue to my few lingering days of the capital was in undisputed possession of Pedro. If it be true we should 

In the total absence of that strong support which nature meant should be be inclined to suppose that Miguel's force is much stronger and Pedro's much 
firmly fixed in the heart of a mother in behalf of her chid, without she be gift- | weaker, than is commonly imagined ; and if it be not true, then are the con- 
ed with an uncommon share of prudence, or deprival of all sensibility, OF | comitant statements of the evacuation of Santarem, and the victory of Saldanha 
guarded by the circumstances of wealth, a woman will vevitably be exposed to | obnoxious to doubt. In the present state of the matter, it is the safer plan to 


many sorrows. Nevertheless, the innocence of my pwsuits—pursuits, which | 
if not practically useful in their effects, were at least replete with proofs of my | place no confidence in any of the statements until we obtain more precise infor- 
mation. 


exceeding leve of the beautiful and of the sublime, disposed every one to look 
We have received Bahama papers to the 12thinst. The Governor, Mr. Bal- 


with an eye of indulgence, and even of kindly interest, on the eccentricity that 
four, appears to be going on very harmoniously with the new House of Aesem- 


marked most of my actions. Princes, soldiers, moral nen and men of letters, 
: 
all were my friends. Alas’ bad I ever an enemy, butwhen @ persecuting star | bly, although we certainly thought that gentleman's language rather dictatorial 
We are giad, 


brought me within the circle of the influence of parent! enmity’ 
my friends, that even in this my advanced age, I still fllow the intentions which | however, that our good friends inthe Bahamas have taken it so quietly, for it 


To the Reverend Doctor Abercrombie, 
Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 

Dear and Reverend Sir,—The object which I have in view in forwarding 
the present through the channel of the Press is, that publicity may be given 
to its eontents, accompanied, as they are, by the claim which I therein make to 
your testimony in support of their truth; and as your former encouragement of 
my humble abilities may fairly ‘ead me to hope you will now he equally kind, 
I shall at once beg leave to assure you, that in the happy event of seeing jus- 
tice done to the few merits which I may possess, the manifestation of having 
had my right to them advocated by one, who is himself an accomplished scho- | 
lar, a liberal man, and a pure christian, will prove no less soothing to my heart 
than gratifying to my ambition. 

Besides, and independently of the excusable desire whici we all have of be- 
ing favuurably appreciated, there are nearer causes that move my endeavours to 
obtain some kindly reputation here aad abroad. 

A daughter of the ancient house of Bearhaven, yet though the sad effects 
attendant on an ill assorted marriage, doomed from my eailiest infancy to suffer 
the want of maternal solicitude, | was equally deprived of the personal care of 
my honored father, his youth and military station rendering him unfit to perform 
the office of a nurse, or to fulfil the duties of a guardian; hence it was, that 
being given over to the protection of the church I was voted to a monastic life 

Among the dire consequences that under a case of dworce infallibly mark 
the destiny uf a child, none is more fatal than the certain and lasting enmity 
of one or the other of its parents. This most bitter drought I have drank to 
its dregs—and even at this late hour its fearful influence inmans me, palsies my 


To show to those distinguished personages, here ani abroad, who have been | ‘° the former Parliament, for s politician of the Whig school. 


| that France is fast approaching to a Restoration of the elder Bourbons ' 


| many others of equal standing who have read it, cannot, if called upon, deny | 


equally competent to trace the mechanical causes of the various expressions of | 
To those who are not sensible of what I mean by the spirituality of | 


We have accounts a few days later from London, but they contain no addi- | 
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bas enabled the important business of the colony to proceed, and the fruits are 


| Seen in the bills that have been passed. Among the most important acts is that 


for the abolition of slavery in August next, in accordance with the act of the 
Imperial Parliament for that purpose. Many of our readers we know will rejoice 
to read the following announcement, which we copy from the Royal Gazette of 
the 15th of February -— 

“ This day, his Excellency the Lieut Governor went down to the Couneil 
Chamber, when the House of Assembly having attended, his excellency was 
pleased to give his Assent to the following bills, via: —An Act Auziliary to ae 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, entitied an Act for the Abolition of Slavery 
throughout the British Colonies. for promoting the industry of the manumitted 
Slaves ; and for compensating the Persons hitherto entitled to the services of 
such Slaves.” 

Several other bilis are enumerated—one to regulate Pilotage, another to re- 
gulate the Salt Ponds of Exuma, a third to establish and regulate Public 
Schools, &e. Jamaica, Antigua, and the Bahamas, have then already adopted 
the great measure ef Emancipation 

The Legislature of Lower Canada is prorogued, the public business of the 
colony having been brought to a regular stand-still by the renewed vagaries of 
the House of Assembly. Mr. Morin, one of the members of that body, we leara 
from the Quebec papers, has left that city for England, via New York. He is, 
we understand, the bearer of 92 fragments of treason and nonsense to the Brit- 
ish Parliament. We give the Governor's Speech in another column 


We havea novelty in our paper of to-day, namely, one of the letters of 
OP Q, the Parisian correspondent, formerly of the London Morning Chronicle, 
but now of the Spectator. We have before expressed our opinion of the sweep- 
ing predictions of this writer, and our general disbelief in them, from the simple 
In the letter of to-day it will be seen that Mr 
Vilkes, fur such is the name of the writer, has broke new ground, and declared 


fact of their never coming true 


We are 
| not prepared to @ay that this prediction is not as Visionary as the others that 
| have emanated from the same brain—but the philosophical politician will. never- 
| theless after reading the statements set forth in thie letter, draw a useful moral 
from what is there set down: and this may perhaps be @ sufficient reason for 
| giving the letter insertion in our columns 

| The energy and fervour of Mr. Wilke's language, and the apparent truth and 
| Sincerity of his Opinions, are very striking, and prove most amply that the French 
people have only exchanged one tyranny (if it were a tyranny) for another, We 
| again repeat the question—what has France gained by the late Revolution ! 


Capt. Back.—We find the following article in the Montreal Gazette The 
| hopes held out that the dispatches will overtake the intrepid traveller in good 
time, are very gratifying :-— 

We noticed a few weeks ago, that the dispatch for Captain Back, forwarded 
direct from New York by the United States mail to Saut St Mary's about the 
end of November last, had vot reached that place up to the 16th January. Sub- 
sequent intelligence received at the Hon, Hudson's Bay Company's office at 
Lachine, announces its receipt on the 20th January, three weeks after the du 


plicate (forwarded from Lachine, on the 30th November) bad come into the pos: 


session of the resident partner of the Company. As both the packets were for 


warded onward without delay, there is still reason to hope that, by the first 
sent on from Saut St. Mary's, intelligence of Captain Ross’ return, and the new 
instructions of bis Committee, will reach Captain Back, either before he breake 
up his winter quarters, suppused to be some way beyond Great Slave Lake, or, 
failing that, ere he arrived at the ocean 


A concert by Mrs. Okill’s pupils took place at that lady's excellent establish- 
ment, in Barclay street, last week, which was atiended by a large number of the 
parents, and others, of much respectability. The performances were highly credi- 
table, and gave general satisfaction. ‘The overture “ La Gazza Ladra,” on 
three pianos, was exceedingly well executed, and the accuracy throughout the 
piece, gave assurance that the pupils were good tmusta, and well instructed 
The vocal part of the concert was good, notwithstanding the best voice wan ab- 
sent, in consequence of the illness of the young lady. A decided improvement 
has taken place in the musica: pupils of this Academy in the last two exhibitions , 
nor is the advancement in the other branches of education less observable. 

The Town of York, in Upper Canada, is bya recent act of the Legislature, 
| raised to the peerage under the name and title of the * City of Torontww.” 

We are extremely sorry to learn that the Naval establishments in Canada are 
| to be broken up, not only at Kingston, but at Isle Aux Noix and Penetangushine. 
This, we fear, will place Capt. Barrie, Lt. Swanson, and other excellent officers 
| on half pay. ' 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood appeared at the Park on Thursday in the Maid of Judah. 
| The house was very good, and the performance excellent. Mrs. Wood sang 
| with a brilliance, pathos, and sweetness, never excelled by herself, or, in- 
| deed, by very few others We need not stop to particularize her more 
successful efforts, or to point out the delicious passages which charmed the 
audience—for all true lovers of music, and all real judges of the science, know 
| her capabilities too well to renderit vecessary for us to dwell on them, A 
| voice that can at once move the heart, warm the imagination, and charm the 
fancy, can never be lost on thowe of true taste and feeling. ‘The Maid of Judab, 
| we have always thought, would be highly successful in the hands of Mre. Wood, 
because it isa piece in which much good acting is required, and Mrs. Wood is 
| an actress, as well asa vocalist, castinno common mould. Her performance of 
the Jewish maiden on Thursday, even in a dramatic point of view, wae an excel- 
lent piece of acting—there were touches that sent a thrill through the house, 
and brought forth unmingled applause. 

It is on this accocnt we have thought that the Maid of Judah would be emi 
_nently successful with Mrs. Wood, and have often urged that it should be 
| performed more frequently, for much as the music i# appreciated by the judi- 
| cious many, who frequent the Park on Mrs Wood's nights, there is still a large 
portion in a miscellaneous Sudience which is attracted by dramatic fervour and 
lecenic effect. We think that it would be judicious if the manager was to 

make a strong point of thie piece, and bring it out with renewed splendour, 
| filling all the parts with the beat performers that can be found. If this were done, 
reward such spirited 





| 


some fifteen or tweuty overflowing houses would 
exertions 
Robert the Devil, we understand, is in preparation, and will soon be produced 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Wood will fill the prineipal parts. 
We have already mentioned the name of Miss Charlotte Barnes, daughter of 
the celebrated performers of that name, who made her de/nit in Philadelphia 
a short time ago. We have now the satisfaction to state that the young lady 
will appear this evening for the first time in New York, in the character of 
Angela, in the Castle Spectre, her mother, Mrs. Barnes, taking the part of 
| Evelina. It is not necessary to bespeak an indulgent reception for one sv young 
| and interesting. Miss Barnes is only in her fifteenth year, and is a native of 
New York. 


EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER —A select 
association, consixting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant in Texas, at a low sum per acre. hey have 
most respectable agents at thie moment on the spot; the land and climate are every 
way desirable ; and it is the mtention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 
operations, and to look to the welfare of thes settlers. None but worthy people will 
be allowed to go upon the property. It willbe sold in pieces, conssting of cvy and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 4428 402-1000 acres. 

Settlers can, if they please, tuke advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (who ie now on his way from Texas) 
imtends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 

March 15-tf.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 

, HALL & POD, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would imtimate to 
er brende and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horizontal PIANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any mm the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of V ialins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugies, Trumpets, and every article pesemnery £8 a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and pu’ fashionable music. 

_ B. Amatears and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just 
received, consisting of Duets for Violins, — and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 


Music for Mustary Bands, full Orchestre, &c. 
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MRS. JOSEPH PORTER, ‘ OVER THE WAY.’ 
Most extensive were the preparations at Rose Villa, Clapham Rise, in the 
oeeupation of Mr. Gattleton (x stock-broker in especially comfortable cireum- 
stances), and great was the anxiety of Mr. Gattleton’s interesting family, as the 
day fixed for the representation of the Private Play, which had been “ many 
months in preparation,” approsched. The whole family was infected with the 





mania for Private Theatricals, the house, usually so clean and tidy, was, to use | 


Mr. Gattleton’s expressive description, © regularly tarned out o° windows,” the 
large dining-room, dismantled of it's forniture and ornaments, presented a strange 
jumble of flats, flies, wings, lamps, bridges, clouds, thunder and lightning, fes- 
toons and flowers, daggers and foil, and all the other messes which in theatrical 
slang are included under the comprehensive name of * properties.” ‘The bed- 
rooms were crowded with scenery, the hitchen was occupied by carpenters. 
Rehearsals took place every other night in the drawing-room, and every sofa in 
the house was more or less damaged by the perseverance and spirit with which 
Mr. Sempronias Gattleton, and Miss Lucina, rehearsed the smothering scene in 


Othello "it having been determined that that tragedy should form the firet | 


portion of the evening's entertainments 

* When we're a leetle more perfect, | think it will go off admirably,” said 
Mr. Sempronios, addressing his corps dramatique, at the conclusion of the hun- 
dred and fiftieth rehearsal. In consideration of his sustaining the trifling incon- 
venience of bearing all the expenses of the play, Mr. Sempronivs had been 
in the most handsome manner unanimously elected stage-manager — Evans,” 
continued Mr. Gattletun, jun, addressing a tall, thin, pale young gentleman, 
with extensive whiskers—* Evans, upon my word you play Koderigo beau- 
tifally.”’ 

* Beautifully '" echoed the three Miss Gattletons ; for Mr. Evans was pro- 
nounced by al! his lady-friends tu be * quite adear.” He looked so interesting and 
had such lovely whiskers, to say nothing of his talent in albums and playing the 
flute! ‘The interesting Roderiyo simpered aud bowed 

* Bat | think,” added the manager, “ you are hardly perfect in the—fall—in 
the fencing-scene, where you are—you understand '"’ 

“It's very difficolt,”’ said Mr. Evans, thoughtfully ; “ I've fallen about a good 
deai in our counting-house lately for practice ; only it hurts one so. Being 
obliged to fall backwards, you see, it bruises one's head a good dea\.” 


* But you must take care you dov't knock a wing down,” said Mr. Gat- | 


tletun, sen., who had been appointed prompter, and who took as much interest 
in the play as the youngest of the company. “ The stage is very narrow, you 
know.” 

“Oh! don't be afraid,” said Mr. Evans, with a very self-satisfied air; * 1 
shall fall with my head * off," and then I can't do any harm.” 

“ But, egad !"' said the manager, rubbing his bands, * we shall make a de- 
cided hit in * Masaniellu.’ Hartfield sings that music admirably.’ 

Every body echoed the sentiment. Mr. Harfield smiled, and looked foolish, 


—not an unosual thing with him—hoummed * Behold how brightly breaks | 


the morning,"’ gnd bioshed as red as the fisherman's night-eap he was try- 
ing on 

* Let's see,” resumed the manager, telling the number on his fingers, we 
shall have three dancing female peasants, besides Fenel/a, and four tishermen. 
Then there's our man ‘Tom, he can have a pair of ducks of mine, and a check- 
shirt of Bob's, and a red night-cap, and he'll do for another—that's five. In 
the chorusses, of course, we cnn all sing at the sides, and in the market-scene 
we can walk about in cloaks and things. When the revolt takes place, Tom 
must keep rushing in on one side and out at the other, with a pick-axe, as fast 
ashe can. ‘The effect will be electrical ; ‘twill look just as if there were a 
great number of ‘em: and in the eruption scene we must burn the red fire, 
and upset the tea-trays, and hallo and make all sorts of noises—and its sure 
to do.” 

“Sure! sure! cried all the performers und voce—and away hunied Mr 
Sempronius Gattleton to wash the burnt cork off his face, and superintend the 
“setting up" of some of the amateur painted and never-sufficiently-to-be-ad- 
mired scenery. 

Mre. Gattleton was a kind, good-tempered, vulgar old soul, exceedingly fond 
of her husband and children, and entertaining only three dislikes. In the first 
place, she had a natural antipathy to any body else's unmarried daughters ; in 
the second, she was in bodily fear of any thing in the shape of ridicule ; and, 
lastiy—almost a necessary consequence of this feeling—she regarded with feel- 
ings of the utmost horror “* Mrs. Joseph Porter, over the way.’’ However, the 
good folks of Clapham and its vicinity stood very much in awe of scandal and 
sarcasm ; and thos Mrs. Joseph Porter was courted, and flattered, and caressed, 
and invited, for very much the same reason that a poor author without a farthing 
in his pocket behaves with the most extraordinary civility to a two-penny 
postman 

* Never mind, Ma,” said Miss Emma Porter, in coiloquy with her respected 
relative, and trying to look uncencerned ‘ “if they had invited me, you know 
that neither you nor Pa would have allowed me to take part in such an exbi- 
bition.” 

** Just what I should have thought from your high sense of propriety,” re- 
turned the mother, * ] ain glad to see, Ema, you know how to designate the 
proceeding.” Miss P., by-the-by, had only the week before made an * exhi- 
bition " of herself for four days, behind a counter at a fancy fair, to all and 


every of his Majesty's liege subjects who were disposed to pay a shilling each | 


for the privilege of seeing some four dozen girls flirting with strangers, and 
playing at shop. 

* There!" said Mrs. Porter, looking out of the window; “ there are two 
rounds of beef and a ham going in, clearly for sandwiches ; and Thomas, the 
pastry-cook, says there have been twelve dozen tarts ordered, besides blane- 
mange and jellies. Upon my word! think of the Miss Gattletons in fancy 
dresser, too |" 

* Oh, it’s too ridiculous,” said Miss Porter, with a sort of hysterical chuckle. 

* T'll manage to put them a little out of conceit with the business, however,” 
aaid Mrs. Porter, and out she went on her charitable errand 

* Well, my dear Mrs. Gattleton,” said Mrs. Joseph Porter—after they had 
been closeted for some time, and when, by dint of indefatigable pumping, she 
had marageéd to extract all the news about the play ;—* well, my dear, people 
may say what they please; indeed, we know they will, for some folks are so 
ill-natured.—Ah, my dear Miss Lucina, how d'ye do—I was just telling your 
mamma that | have heard it said, that-——” 

“What?” inquired the Desdemona 

“Mrs. Porter is alluding to the play, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Gattleton; “ she 
was, Tam sorry to say, just informing me that—— 

“Oh, now, pray don’t mention it,” interrupted Mrs Porter; * it's most ab- 
eur.)—quite as absurd as young what's-his-name saying he wondered how Miss 
Caroline, with such a foot and ankle, could have the vanity to play Fenella.” 

* Highly impertinent, whoever said it,” said Mrs. Gattleton, bridling up 

* Certainly,” chimed in the delighted Mrs. Porter ; “most undoubtedly. Be- 
cause, as I said, if Miss Caroline does play Fenella, it doesn't follow, as a matter 
of course, that she should think she has a pretty foot ; and then such puppies as 
these young men are; he had the impudence to say, that——” 

How far the amiable Mrs. Porter might have succeeded in her pleasant pur- 
pose it is impossible to say, had not the entrarce of Mr. Thomas Balderstone, 
Mrs. Gatileton's brother, farniliarly called in the family “‘ Uncle Tom,” changed 
the course of conversation, and suggested to her mind an excellent plan of ope- 
ration on the evening of the play. 

Uncle Tom was very rich, and exceedingly fond of bis nephews and nieces , 
as a matter of course, therefore, he was an object of great importance in his own 
family. He was one of the best-hearted men in existence; always in a good 
temper, and always talking. [It was his boast that he wore top-boots on all occa- 
sions, and never had mounted a black neck-kerchief; and it was his pride 


that he remembered all the principal plays of Shakspeare from beginning to end | 


—and sv he did. The result of this parrot-like accomplishment was, that he was 
not only perpetually quoting himself, but that he could newer sit by and hear a 
mis-quotation from * The Swan of Avon,” without setting the unfortunate delin- 
quent right. He was also something of a wag: never missed an opportunity of 
saying what he considered a good thing, and invariably laughed till he cried at 
anything that appeared to him mirth-moving or ridicolone. 

* Well girls, well,” said Uncle Tom, after the preparatory ceremony of kissing 
and how-a'ye-doing had been gone through—“ how d’ve get on '—Know yoor 
parts, eh!—TLucina, my dear, act 2, scene 1—place, left—cue—' Unknown 
fate,"—— What's next, ha'—Go on— The heavens—’” 

«Oh, yes.” said Miss Lucina, “I recollect — 

** The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as your days do grow.’ " 


“Make a pause here and there,” said the old gentlemen, who was a great) 


critic in bis own estimation. ‘ But that our loves and comforts should increase’ 
—emphasis on the last syllable, ‘crease,’ loud ‘ even'—one, two, three, four ; 
then loud again, ‘as our days do grow ;' emphasis on days. That's the way, my 
dear , trust to your uncle for emphasis.—Ah ' Sem, my boy, how are you '” 


She Atviow. 


then, if our young friends here should be at all wrong, you will be able to en- 
lighten me. I should be so interested.” ' 

“Tam sure I shall be most happy to give you any assistance in my power, 
mem.” 

** Mind, it's a bargain.” 

* Certainly.” 

“I don’t know how it is,” said Mrs. Gattleton to her daughters, as they were 
sitting round the fire in the evening, looking over their parts, ‘ but I really very 
| much wish Mra. Joseph Porter wasn't coming on Thursday. I am sure she's 
| scheming something.” 


“ She can’t make us ridiculous, however,"’ observed Mr. Sempronius Gattie- | 


ton, haughtily. 
| The long-looked for Thursday arrived in due course, and brought with it, as 

Mr. Gattleton, senior, philosophically observed, *‘no disappointments, to speak 
of. True, it was yet a matter of doubt whether Cassio would be enabled to 
| get into the dress which had been sent for him from the masquerade warehouse 
Jt was equally uncertain whether the principal female singer would be 
sufficiently recovered from the influenza to make her appearance ; Mr. Harfield, 
the Masaniello of the night, was hoarse, and rather unwell, in consequence 
of the great quantity of lemon aud sugar-candy he had eaten to improve his voice ; 
and two flutes and a violoncello had pleaded severe colds. What of that! the 
audience were all coming. Every body knew his part; the dresses were covered 
with tinsel and spangles ; the white plumes looked beautiful ; Mr. Evans bad 
practised falling, till he was bruised from head tu foot, and quite perfect; and 
Jago was quite sure that, in the stabbing scene, he should make ‘a decided hit.” 
| A self-taught deaf gentleman, who had kindly offered to bring his flute, woald be 
a most valuable addition to the orchestra; Miss Jenkins’ talent for the piano 
was too well known to be doubted for an instant: Mr. Cape had practised the 
violin accompaniment with her frequently, and Mr Brown, who had kindly under- 
taken, at a few hours’ notice, to bring his violoncello, would, no dozbt, manage 
extremely well. Seven o'clock came, and so did the audience; a}! the rank and 


the Smiths, the Stubbs's, the Halfpennys, the Gubbins’s, the Nixons, the Dixons, 
the Hicksons, people with all sorts of names, two aldermen, a sheriff in perspec- 
tive, Sir Thomas Glumper (who had been knighted for carrying up an address 
on somebody's escaping from something), and last, not least, there were Mrs 


stage; Mrs. P. amusing Uncle Tom with all sorts of stories, and Uncle Tom 
amusing every one else by langhing most immoderately. 

Ting, ting, ting! went the prompter’s bell at eight o'clock precisely ; and 
| dash went orchestra into the overture to The Men of Prometheus.” The 
pianoforte player hammered away with the most laudable perseverance ; and the 
violoncello, which struck in at intervals, ‘sounded very well, considering.” 
The unfortunate individual, however, who had undertaken to play the flute ac- 
companiment “ at sight,” found, from fatal experience, the perfect truth of the 
old adage, ‘‘ out of sight, out of mind," for being very near-sighted, and being 
| placed at a considerable distance from his music-book, all he had an opportunity 
| of duing was to play a bar now and then in the wrong place, and put the other 
performers out. It is, however, but justice to Mr. Brown to say that he did this 
to admiration 
ent instuments; the piano came in firstby several! bars, and the violoncello next, 
quite distancing the poor flute; for the deaf gentleman (oo-too’d away, quite 
unconscious that he was at all wrong, until apprised, by the applause of the 
audience, that the overture was concluded 


a pretty go '—what's to be done'” &c 


by way of raising the spirits of the performers ; and then Mr. Sermpronius de- 
sired the prompter, ina very audible voice, to “clear the stage, and rin’ up.” 

Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. Every body sat down; the curtain 
shook, rose sufficiently high todisplay several pair of yellow boots paddling about, 
and there it remained 

Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. The curtain was violently convulsed, 
but rose no higher; the audience tittered ; Mrs. Porter looked at Uncle Tom, 
and Uncle Torin looked at every body, rubbing his hands, and laughing with per- 
fect rapture. After as much ringing with the little bell as a muffin boy would 
make in going down a tolerably long street, and a vast deal of whispering, ham- 
mering, and calling for nails and cord, the curtain at length rose, and discovering 
Mr. Sempronius Gattleton solus, and decked for Othello. After three distinct 
rounds of applause, during which Mr. Sempronius applied his right hand to his 


said— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I assure you it is with sincere regret, that I regret to 
be compelled to inform you, that Jago, who was to have played Mr. Wilson—I 
beg your pardon, Ladies and Gentlemen ; but I am naturally somewhat agitated 








(applause)—I mean, Mr. Wilson, who was to have played Jago, is—that is, has | 


been—or, in other words, Ladies and Gentlemen, the fact is, that J] have just 
received a note, in which | am informed that Jago is unavoidably detained at 
the Post-office this evening. 
amateur performance—a—another gentleman undertaken to read the part— 


ence.”—(Overwhelming applause). Exit Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and curtain 
falls 

The audience were, of course, exceedingly good humoured: the whole 
business was a joke; and accordingly they waited for an hour with the utmost 
patience, being enlivened by an interlude of routcakes and lemonade. It 
appeared by Mr. Sempronius’s subsequent expianation, that, the delay would not 
have been so great, had it not so happened that wheu the substitute Jago had 


original Jago unexpectedly arrived. The former was, therefore, compelled to 
undress, and the latter to dress for Lis part, which, as he found some difficulty in 
getting into his clothes, occupied no inconsiderable time. At last the tradgedy 
began in earnest. It went off well enough, until the third scene of the first act, 
in which Othello addresses the Senate, the only remarkable circumstance being, 
that as Jago could not get on any of the stage bouts, in consequence of his feet 
being violently swelled with the heat and excitement, be was under the necesity of 
playing the part in a pair of common hessians, which contrasted rather oddly with 


engaged on the recommendation of the gardener ; and a boy) ; Mrs. Porter found 
the opportunity she so anxiously sought. 
Mr. Sempronius proceeded— 
‘«* Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv'd good masters,— 
That [ have ta’en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true ;—rude am I in my speech 





“Ts that right! whispered Mrs. Porter to Uncle Tom 
| “No.” 
* Tell him so, then.’ 
“1 will—Sem!” called out Unele Tom, “ that's wrong. my boy.” 
** What's wrong, Uncle! demanded Orhello, quite forgetting the dignity of 
| his situation. 
“ You've left out something. ‘ True I have married 
* Oh, ah!" said Mr. Sempronius, endeavouring to hide his confusion as much 
and as ineffectually as the andience attempted to conceal! their half-suppressed tit- 
tering, by coughing with the most extraordinary violence— 


oa 








“*troe I have married her :-— 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more.’ 
(Aside.) “ Why don’t you prompt, father 
** Because I've mislaid my spectacles,”’ said poor Mr. Gattleton, almost dead 
| with the heat and bustle. 
“ There, now, it's ‘ rude am I,’ said Uncle Tom 
* Yes, I know it,” returned the unfortunate manager, proceeding with his part. 
It would be useless and tiresome to quote the number of instances in which 
| Uncle Tom, now completely in bis element, and instigated by the mischievous 
| Mrs. Porter, corrected the mistakes of the performers; suffice it to say, that 
having once mounted his hobby, nothing could induce him to dismount; so, dur- 
ing the whole of the remainder of the play, be performed a sort of running accom- 
| paniment, by muttering every body's part as it was being delivered, in an under 
|tone. The audience was highly amused, Mrs. Porter delighted, the performers 
embarrassed; Uncle Tom never was better pleased in his life; and Uncle 





aid 


Tom's nephews and nieces had never, although the declared heirs to his large | 


property,so heartily wished him gathered to his fathers as on that memorable 
occasion. Several other minor causes, too, united to damp the ardour of the 
drametis persone. None of the performers could walk in their tights, or move 
their arms in their jackets; the pantaloons were too small, the boots too large, 
and the swords all shapes and sizes. Mr. Evans, naturally too tall for the sce- 
nery, wore a black velvet hat with immense white plumes, the glory of which 
was lost in *“‘the flies; and the only other inconvenience of which was, that 


* Very well, thanky'e uncle,” returned Mr. Sempronius, who had just appear- | when it was off his head he could not put it on, and when it was on he could'nt 
ed, looking something like a ring-dove with a small circle round each eye, the | take it off. Notwithstanding all his practice, too, he fell with his head and shoul- 


result of his constant corking. ‘‘ Of course we see yeu on Thursday.” 
“ Of course, of course, my dear boy.” 


“ What a pity it is, your nephew didn’t think of making you prompter, Mr. | 


Baldestone,” whispered Mrs. Joseph Porter ; “ you would have been invaluable.” 


ders as neatly through one of the side scenes, as a harlequin would jump through 
& pannel in a Christmas pantomime. The pianoforte player, overpowered by 
the extreme heat of the rvom, fainted away at the commencement of the enter- 
tainments, leaving the music of ‘‘ Masaniello” to the flute and violoncello. The 


“ Well, | flatter myself, I should have been tolerably up to the thing,” respond- | orchestra complained that Mr. Hartfield put them out, and Mr. Harfield declared 


ad Uncle Tom 


| that the orchestra prevented his singing at all. The fishermen, who were hired 


“I must bespeak sitting next you on the night,” resumed Mrs. Porter; “and | for the occasion, revolted to the very life, positivety refusing to play without an 


fashion of Clapham and its vicinity was fast filling the theatre. There was | 


Joseph Porter and Uncle Tom, seated in the centre of the third row from the | 


The overture, in fact, was not unlike a race between the differ- | 


A considerable bustle and shuffling | 
of feet was then heard upon the stage, accompanied by whispers of, * Here's | 
The andience applanded again, | 


left breast, and bowed in the most approved manner, the manager advanced, and 


Under these circumstances, I trust—a—a— } 


request indulgence for a short time—courtesy and kindness of a British audi- | 


finished dressing, and just as the play was on the point of commencing, the | 


his richly embroidered pantaloons. When Ovshello started with his address to | 
the Senate (whose dignity was represented by, the Duke a carpenter ; two men, | 





increased allowance of spirits ; and their demand being complied with, they gor 
drunk in the eruption scene as naturally as possible. The red fire which wa, 
, burnt at the conclusion of the second act not only nearly suffocated the audience 
but they narrowly escaped setting the house on hre ; as it was, the remainder of 
the piece was acted in s thick fog. In short, the whole affair was, as Mr, 
Joseph Porter triumphantly told every body, * a complete failure.” The audience 
went home at four o'clock in the morming, exhausted with laughter, suffering 
from severe head aches, and smelling terribly of brimstone and gunpowder. Th. 
Messrs. Gattleton, senior and junior, retired to rest with a vague idea of emigra;. 
ing to Swan River early in the ensuing week. 

Rosa Villa once again resumed its wouted appearance : the dining-room fyr. 
niture has been replaced , the tables are as nicely polished as formerly; the 
horse-hair chairs are ranged against the wall as regularly as ever; and Venetiay 
blinds have been fitted to every window in the house, to intercept the prying gaze 
of Mrs. Joseph Porter. The subject of theatricals is now never mentioned in the 
Gattleton family, unless, indeed by Uncle Tom, who cannot refrain from some. 
times expressing his surprise aud regret at finding that his nephews and nieces 
appear to have lost the relish they once possessed fer the beauties of Shakes. 
peare and quotations from the works of the immortal bard 


On ___________—__________) 
RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has received by the ship Albany, a case of 
M handsome Frenen Hats, Blonde Caps, Flowers and Ribbons, together with a 
complete assortmentt of Enziish superior double Dunstables, French and Swiss 
| Straws, and a few very fine Tuscans. [March 22, 2t.] 
TEETH. 

AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
bS a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend excly. 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
| and Avery, I fee! great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire conf 
| dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, Il Park-place.’ 

N. B. Rooms at No. 20 Beekinan-street, six doors from Clinton Hall, 
[March 22, 6m.) 


_ 








GENERAL AGENCY 
OODS, wares, merchandise, &c., received on deposit, and will be disposed of 
according to orders; Merehandise bought and sold on Commission; Money 
collected and forwarded ; Custom-honse and Exchange Brokerage of every description 
| puntually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally, 
| in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 
| gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offers 
| to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 
; EUGENE BERGONZIO, No.8 Broad-street, New-York, 
jt Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 
| jars and boxes. __ (Feb. $, 3m.j 
| MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 
tC? Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured, Of whom 
5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25. 
| 1 are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ae- 
| eountants, and 5 other pursuits,—25. 
| Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 





3,—25. 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14: do 
| do do 1,000 do do 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 


New York, Feb. 8.—4t. 


AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subscriber, having taken 
P the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House. : 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful 








) 

| March 15.-tf.} CHAS. ATKINSON, 
P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
| @Wiil!iam street, New York Jan. 6. 





| ws WICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Otlice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-®, 
[March 16. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 

| i New-York. London, 
| Ontario, Sebor, |June 1, Oct, 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “16 “ 16, “ i6, 
Sovereign, Griswold, ;. ** 16, “* 16, ** 16,'May 1, Sep.1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jAug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill,, “16, ‘ 16, * 16, 
| Philadelphia, Morgan, | “* 16, “ 16, * 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,) ‘16, * 16, ** 16, 
President, Moore, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'July 1, Nov.1,Mar. |, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors ofthe several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates tht are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sarling from 
Vew~ York. Havre. 

Bully, C.A. Forbes!Dee, 8, April8, Aug. 8,;Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, 
| Normandie, Ma Wortee. 1 ie on - ©. oe” & 
| Rhone, J.Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16) © 46, & 16; 

Formosa, W.B. Orne,Jan. 8, May 8,Sept.8,)Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “ 16, ** 16, “ 16,) “* 8, * @, & 6 


Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 24, “24, “ 24,) “ 16, 16, “ 16, 











Charlemagne, Pierce, Feb. 8, June 8, Oct. 8, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 

Francis Depau, mebineens, “ 16, "16, “ibn = & * & * & 

Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, ** 24, “ 24.) * 16, * 16, “* 16, 

} Albany, Hawkins, |Mar. 8, July 8, Nov.8,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 

Havre, C.Stoddard,| “ 16, “16, “ 16,) * gL ‘gi wg 
enri . 


} J. Castoff. M06," 3, “265 * 16, “* 16, * &, 
, These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
| subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 

the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
| WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South et, 
| JOUN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Well st. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 

The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N-York 
and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 
sailing day falls on Sanday, the ships will sail the succeeding Monday. 





| 





| Ships. Masters. Devel Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
' New York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. |, May 1, Sept.1,’Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, “© 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 14) * 6, * 1" 6 
Europe, Maxwell, oy * 1° April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
South America, {Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “ 16,).May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Orpheus, Glover, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, ® 186, 
North America, Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16jJune 1, Oct. 1, Ped. |, 
These ships are all d the Geet class, commanded by men of character and expe+ 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of pasmge outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 
be found on board. For freight or passage apply to 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO., Liverpool, and to 
GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 





| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 


The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betweet 
this port and Liverpool, pleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ei! 
each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 3@, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 


St.George | W.C.Thompvn, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
NewShip, | J. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 36, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. 

greatest exertions will be nade to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their pods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction # 
furniture of their cabins, wiich can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is ixed at one hundred and forty dollars ; for which, each pas 
senger will be provided wit a separate state room, with wines and etores of the best 
quality. The days of sailin; will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, 4? 
ply tothe masters, on board or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 Soutk-stree*- 








rere meres ne 





